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Coming 
Events... 


Conference on Amendments to Con- 

stitution of National Council of the 

Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
New York, N. Y., June 3 


Protestant Radio Commission 
New York, N. Y., June 6 


World Council of Churches 
Conference of U. S. A. Member Churches 
New York, N. Y., June 7 


Committee for Cooperative Field 
Research 
Annual Meeting 

New York, N. Y., June 9 


Church Conference of Social Work 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 11-16 


International Missionary Council 
Committee on the Christian Approach 
to the Jews 

Edinburgh, Scotland, June 13-18 


Church. of the Brethren 
Annual Conference 
Ocean Grove, N. J., June 14-19 


Federal Council of Churches 
Department of the Church and 
Economic Life 

New York, N. Y., June 17, 18 


International Congregational Church 
Council 
Wellesley, Mass., June 17-24 


Association of Council Secretaries 
Lake Geneva, Wis., June 20-25 


Planning Committee for the National 


Council of the Churches of, Christ in ~ 


the U.S. A. 
Pawling, N. Y., June 29, 30 


Fortieth International Christian 
Endeavor Convention 
Toronto, Canada, July 5-10 


World Council of Churches 
Executive Committee 
Chichester, England, July 6-8 


Central Committee 
Chichester, England, July 9-15 


Faith and Order Commission 
Chichester, England, July 16-19 


Home Missions Council of 
North America ; 
Executive Committee 
Long Beach, N. Y., September 16 


General Convention 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
San Francisco, Calif., 
September 26-October 7 


Conference on “The Church and the 
Jewish People in America” 

New York, N. Y., October 25, 26 
United Stewardship Council 
Annual Meeting 

Pittsburgh, Pa., November 18-21 
International Council of Religious 
Education, Annual Meeting, 

Columbus, Ohio, February 12-18, 1950 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLET 


HY A UNITED EVANGELISTIC ADVANCE 


S WE come near to the halfway mark of the 

twentieth century, it is an appropriate time 
to take stock of what has been happening. It 
opened with boundless confidence in the future. 
Looking back, now, over the first half of what 
was expected to be the most glorious of the cen- 
turies, what do we see? 

The most characteristic aspect of the half-cen- 

tury was an almost incredible advance in science 
and technology. As never before, man learned 
to master nature for his own purposes. Some- 
thing like an earthly Utopia seemed to be within 
reach. Faith in science and in what science can 
do for us was the religion of the average Ameri- 
can. Space was virtually abolished and the most 
distant peoples were made our near neighbors. 
Material comfort and convenience were ours 
hat had been undreamed of by our grandfathers. 
The span of life was greatly lengthened and dis- 
eases conquered that had been supposed to be 
inevitable. We even discovered how to unlock 
the energy of the atom. 
— If one tries to describe this half-century in a 
single phrase, he may rightly call it a secular age. 
It is an age in which men have been absorbed in 
their own immediate interests, with little vision 
of a purpose of God which they are made to 
serve. It is an age in which man has been self- 
assured, proud of what he could accomplish, pre- 
suming to build a social order with little or no 
recognition of a Divine order or the significance 
4 Christ for the life of the world. 

And what has been the result? 

The same half-century that witnessed the 
amazing development in scientific knowledge 
and technical skill also saw two world wars— 
he most terrible in human history. Nor is there 
any assurance that we know how to prevent a 
third and far more ruinous war. 

The same half-century that expected a great 
advance of the free creative spirit witnessed the 
nenacing rise of the totalitarian state.. In both 
ts fascist and its communist forms, it claims the 
‘ight to dominate the entire life of the individual. 
here is no freedom—not even freedom of con- 
science before God—which the modern absolu- 
ist state, avowedly godless, must respect. 

The conclusion which is forced upon us is that 
science and technology, divorced from moral 
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aims and spiritual commitments, may not be a 
blessing. They may be a fatal peril. The plain 
fact is that men are not good enough to be en- 
trusted with such power as the twentieth cen- 
tury has put into their hands. They may still 
profess Christian ideals, like brotherhood and 
justice and freedom, but the ideals are feeble be- 
cause not sustained and nourished by the Chris- 
tian faith. 

All this emphasizes the key importance of the 
“United Evangelistic Advance” which is an- 
nounced for 1949-1950, beginning October first 
next—midway in our twentieth century. It is 
an effort to put the first thing first, to make sure 
that the churches, in the midst of many good 
services and functions, do not lose sight of their 
basic and primary task. 

Each of the three words in the designation of 
the program is important. 

The movement is united. It is not limited to a 
certain area nor to a single denomination. It is 
a concerted and nation-wide effort on the part of 
the twenty-seven denominations cooperating in 
the Federal Council to reinforce one another 
and to gain the advantages that come from 
their doing the same thing at the same time. 
Each will work in its own way according to its 
own methods. No standardized pattern is im- 
posed upon any group. The unity that is sought 
is that which is derived from a concentration 
upon a great common objective. 

The movement is evangelistic. It does not for- 
get the need for social and economic and political 
betterment. On the contrary, it receives much 
of its stimulus from a sober recognition of the 
present state of society, whether in the local 
community, the national life or the international 
realm. But it proceeds on the assumption that a 
better world must begin in the individual soul, 
in his own understanding of the real meaning 
of his life, and be carried out thence into his 
home, his work, his citizenship. 


“Unless within my heart I hold 
Abiding peace, 

No league of nations can succeed 
Nor will strife cease.” 


At the deeper level, the movement is evan- 
gelistic in its conviction that for producing a 
change for the better in human lives the funda- 
mental requisite is to bring them into personal 
relationship to God in Christ and to secure 
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clear-cut decisions to do God’s will as Christ re- 
veals it. 

The movement is designed as an advance. It 
recognizes that the present practice of Christian 
witnessing is too slight, too casual, and limited 
to too few. No sensational methods are con- 
templated but it is hoped that by a rekindling of 
the evangelistic and missionary spirit thousands 
of Christian people will be led to bear their sim- 
ple personal testimony for Christ among their 
friends and neighbors. If so, every congrega- 
tion may feel itself part of a forward movement 
that involves the Church as a whole. 


It might even be that the Holy Spirit could ~ 


use such faithful witnessing of Christian people, 

accompanied by penitence and prayer, to bring 
about a great spiritual renewal in our country. 
The word of God to Israel is still a timely word 
to America: “If my people, who are called by 
my name, shall humble themselves and pray, and 
seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways, 
then will I hear from heaven and will forgive 
their sins and heal their land.” 


IN THE HOUSE OF GOD 


ee ecumenical conception of the Church as 
one community of Christian faith and life 
throughout the world has come to be widely ac- 
cepted in our time. A few decades ago such an 
outlook was much less common. One of the 
prophetic voices anticipating this view of the 
Church was Charles E. Jefferson, who became 
the greatly loved minister of Broadway Taber- 
nacle in New York fifty years ago. Pointing out 
one of the less recognized aspects of public wor- 
ship, he once said: 

“In the house of God we are no longer mem- 
bers of a class, we are members of humanity. 
We forget our position and work. We are just 
fellow mortals. We lose sight of our wealth 
or our poverty, our learning or our ignorance, 
our rank or our obscurity, our age and our sex, 
and become simply needy creatures in the 
presence of the Eternal. We think about the 

. things we have in common. This gives new 
breadth to the heart. 

“We are alike in our temptations and hard- 
ships, our troubles and disappointments, our 
joys and our sorrows, our hopes and our fears, 
and yet we are all the time forgetting that we 
belong to one another. We forget one another, 
often misunderstand one another, sometimes 
harbor hard feelings toward one another, but 
in the house of God we are reminded of the 


ties which bind us together, and find ourselve 
thinking more kindly of one another. 

“No man or woman, no matter what h 
thinks and no matter how he feels, ca 
afford to stay away habituaily from the plac 
of praise and prayer. Public worship hu 
manizes us.” 


ECUMENICITY MADE LOCAL 


\ \ 7 © HAVE always known in a genera! way tha 

- city, county and state councils of churche 
throughout the country are important, but w 
had not realized Aow important until we reat 
their publications. These range from a singl 
mimeographed sheet issued monthly, through ; 
four-page printed or offset monthly folder, to a1 
ambitious sixteen-page, newspaper-size monthh 
publication, or even a weekly sheet, in the cas 
of some of the metropolitan federations o 
churches. In most cases the executive secretary 
of the federation is listed as editor of the paper 
and presumably takes this assignment in’ hi 
stride along with all his other duties. 

All these papers with one accord join in pro 
moting and interpreting to the local community 
the various program plans and suggestions o. 
the Federal Council of Churches, the Home Mis 
sions Council, the International Council of Re 
ligious Education, etc—Universal Week o 
Prayer, Church and Economic Life Week, Race 
Relations Sunday, Reformation Day, Unitec 
Evangelistic Advance, Fellowship of Prayer 
united Lenten services, joint religious radio pro 
grams, hymn festivals, counseling seminars 
daily vacation Bible schools, weekday religious 
education—not to mention Church World Serv- 
ice relief work, CROP trains, the reception .o! 
DPs in this country, youth camps in Europe 

If these programs were not brought down tc 
the grass-roots, interdenominational work at the 
national level would have little significance. As 
has often been said, “‘ecumenicity is never real 
until it is local.” Through the denominations 
and the local councils, local parishes must be en- 
couraged and assisted in their own ecumenical 
activity. 

During the forty years of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s existence the number of local councils has 
increased at the rate of one new council about 
every three weeks. It is important that the num- 
ber of these local units continue to increase and 
that they be adequately supported financially, ii 
interdenominational. cooperation is to be ef- 
fective through the Federal Council and_ the 
World Council. 
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JESSE M. BADER OUTLINES 


The United Evangelistic Advance 


CTOBER SECOND will be sig- 
O nificant in the calendar of the 

Protestant Churches of America. 
First, it marks the tenth anniversary 
of World Communion Sunday. But 
second, it also launches the United 
Evangelistic Advance. 


_\ What is the Advance? From Octo- 
ber 2, 1949 to December 31, 1950, the 
27 constituent denominations of the 
Federal Council of Churches, together 
with 11 other denominations not in the 
Federal Council, will engage in a 
united witness to America. These 38 
Protestant bodies, numbering over 37,- 
000,000 members, will march forward 
‘together under the banner, “America 
for Christ.” For fifteen months, they 
will enlist the best spiritual and intel- 
lectual leadership of the nation and 
work together to bring the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ to all men. Every worthy 
method will be used to give this witness. 


The Call to Advance 


_ The present situation calls for a 
revival of genuine Christianity on a 
national and world scale. The churches 
themselves need to be saved from their 
complacency and impotence and em- 
powered and inspired to do their ap- 
pointed tasks. 


_ The whole land needs a cleansing of 
its unrighteousness and a resurgence of 
the spirit of faith, repentance and re- 
-Sponsibility. Vast areas of our nation 
and of the world have become alien 
to the religion of Jesus'Christ. These 
must be reclaimed. Other areas have 
never been confronted with the claims 
of the Gospel. To these, the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior must 
be brought with fresh wisdom and 
“spiritual power. Jesus Christ is Lord, 
-and all things and all men must be 
brought in obedience unto Him for 
“there is salvation in no one else for 
_there is no other name under heaven 
‘given among men, by which we must be 
saved.” 

The time is urgent. The call to 
advance rests upon the seriousness of 
the days in which we live; upon the 
authority of Jesus Christ; and upon 
the necessity of new life for all men 
through faith and obedience to Him. 
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The National Committee 


A National Committee of sixty-two 
members has been selected and ap- 
pointed by the Department of Evan- 
gelism of The Federal Council of 
Churches to direct the United Evan- 
gelistic Advance. E. G. Homrighausen, 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, is 
Chairman. Besides the 46 denomina- 
tional secretaries of evangelism on the 
National Committee, there are repre- 
sentatives of the International Council 
of Religious Education, the Home Mis- 
sions Council and the United Council 
of Church Women. 

The National Committee is under- 
girded in its plans and program by one 
thousand lay sponsors who have been 
selected from all sections of the nation 
and from all walks of life. There are 
727 state, county and city Councils of 
Churches in the nation. These Councils 
can be counted on for cooperation to 
the limit of their staffs and budgets. 
Over 2,000 Ministerial Associations will 
render all assistance possible in the 
carrying forward of the Advance pro- 
gram. 


Help from Other Lands 


A number of well known leaders 
within the Church today wil! be 


brought from other lands, to help in 
the United Evangelistic Advance. It 
is impossible to give the names of all of 
these at this time. However, some 
have already accepted invitations. 


E. Stanley Jones, of India, has been 
invited to spend the entire fifteen 
months of the United Advance in 
America to hold Preaching Missions. 
He has consented to do so. He is dated 
already for Missions this autumn. 

Bishop Stephen Neill will give the 
month of February, 1950, to help in the 
University Missions. He is dated al- 
ready for the entire month for four 
great campuses. He is one of the 
Associate General Secretaries of the 
World Council of Churches, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Bryan Green, rector of one of the 
large Anglican churches in Birming- 


‘ham, England, has accepted an invita- 


tion to hold Preaching Missions in 
November, 1950. This man, already 
quite well known in America, is one of 
the leading evangelistic preachers in 
Great Britain. 

Baez-Camargo, one of the outstand- 
ing Protestant leaders of Mexico, will 
participate in the University Missions 
next February. 

T. Z. Koo, of China, will help in the 
University Missions this autumn and 
much of the time in 1950. He is always 
a tower of strength in any student 
mission. 


The Methods of the United 
Advance 


The National Committee urges the 
use of all worthy and effective methods 
by which the Christian Gospel is 
brought to men for acceptance. Each 
local congregation and each interde- 
nominational group should employ 
those methods which will bring the 
most fruitful results. The following 
are some of the methods, briefly stated, 
that will be followed: 


Community Religious Census— 
Many people have moved during the 
last war, and since. Many communi- 
ties have changed rapidly.. A census, 
when well done, gives churches the 
facts about their community and, on 
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the basis of these facts, they can build 
their evangelistic programs intelligent- 
ly. A census should be conducted 
interdenominationally. 

United Prayer—The entire program 
of the United Evangelistic Advance 
should be permeated and saturated 
with prayer. A prayer group may be 
formed in every local church. The 
Universal Week of Prayer will be 
observed January 1-8, 1950, at which 
time there should be united meetings 
for prayer held in every community. 

The World Day of Prayer, which 
will be held on February 24, 1950, will 
provide opportunity for united prayer 
in behalf of our prodigal world, begin- 
ning with America. The World Day of 
Prayer is conducted under the auspices 
of the United Council of Church 
Women. 

The Protestant ministers of America 
are requested ‘to remember each other 
in prayer every Saturday evening at 
8 o’clock, or any time between 8 and 
9, during the entire fifteen months of 
the Advance. A Saturday evening 
Ministers’ Fellowship of Prayer will 
be helpful, as those who are to preach 
on the morrow remember each other 
before the throne of grace. 

World Communion Day—The ob- 
servance of World Communion occurs 
annually on the first Sunday in Octo- 
ber. There are two such observances 
during the fifteen months’ period of the 
Advance, the first on October 2, 1949, 
and the second on October 1, 1950. 
On these two significant days,, every 
local church should seek to secure the 
presence of every resident member at 
the Communion Table. 

Church Attendance Crusade—Both 
in 1949 and 1950 October has five 
Sundays. It is urged that all the 
Protestant Churches in America use 
these five Sundays of each October, 
beginning with World Communion 
Day, for a Church Attendance Crusade. 


DR. E. STANLEY JONES 


Reformation Day Observance—-The 
Protestant Churches of America are 
increasingly observing Reformation 
Day unitedly and the principles for 
which it stands. There are two ob- 
servances during the Advance, October 
30, 1949, and October 29, 1950. 

Visitation Evangelism—Every local 
congregation should plan as a mini- 
mum, to conduct a Visitation Evan- 
gelism program at least three times 
during the Advance. Each one should 
be held from a Sunday to the following 
Thursday. These three may be 
spaced as follows: during the autumn 
of 1949; during the period from New 
Year’s to Easter, 1950; and during the 
autumn of 1950. In many communi- 
ties, a week of Visitation Evangelism 
should be conducted unitedly by all 
the churches of the community, at least 
once during the Advance. 


Preaching ‘Missions in Local 


Churches—A Preaching Mission or a 


Revival Meeting should be held at least 
once in every local church during ‘the 
Advance. 

Simultaneous Preaching Missions— 
This plan calls for a Preaching Mission 
to be held simultaneously in each local 
church of a given community. The 
ministers and churches agree on the 
same week for this Mission. : 

United Preaching Missions—This 
type of Mission begins on a. Sunday 
and concludes on the following Friday 
night. The size of the team of speakers 
is determined by the size of the com- 
munity. 

Transferring Non-Resident Members 
—The place of greatest loss in member- 
ship in the Protestant churches is to 
be found in the failure of members to 
transfer their membership to some 
church in the community where they 
have moved. During the Advance, a 
special effort will be made to persuade 
every person who has been a member 
elsewhere, but is not now a member of 
some church in the community in which 
he lives, to identify himself with a 
church. 

Assimilation of New Members—A 
serious attempt will be made by all 
the denominations to welcome, teach, 
train and use the new members received 
into the churches during the Advance. 

National Christian Teaching Mis- 
sions—These eight-day Missions are 


_ sponsored jointly by the Interna- 


tional Council of Religious Educa- 
tion and the Department.of Evangelism 
of the Federal Council of Churches. A 
series of fifty will be held by the Na- 
tional Christian Teaching Mission 
Committee and many others will be 
held by State and City Councils under 
their own trained leadership. 

High School Missions—These Mis- 
sions, many of which have been held 
in the past, begin with a Monday 
morning convocation and conclude on 
the following Thursday evening. 


Three 
lands who will be heard in 
American cities: (left to right) 
Dr. T. Z. Koo of China; Dr. 
Baez-Camargo of Mexico and 
Bishop Stephen S. Neill of 


Switzerland. 


speakers from other 
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Front row, (left to right) Rev. W. C. Timmons, New York; Rev. SAMUEL SHOEMAKER, New York; Rev. ArNotp M. Lewis, New 
York; Rey. OLiver DEW. Cummincs, Philadelphia; Rev. Frep C. SCHWEINFURTH, Cleveland; Rev. O. T. Deever, Dayton, O; Rev. 
H. H. THompson, Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. WELDON CrossLAND, Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. Greorce H. Jones, Nashville, Tenn.; Rev. J. 
MANNING Ports, Nashville, Tenn.; Rev. Dawson C. Bryan, Nashville, Tenn. 

Second row, Rev. CHartes E. MatrHews, Dallas, Texas; W. S. Dacons, Charlotte, N. C.; Rev. D. W. GoLpEN, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Mrs. Hivpa L. Ives, Portland, Maine; Dr. Epwin T. DAHLBERG, Syracuse, N. Y., chairman of the Department of Evangelism; 
Rey. E. G. HomricHauseNn, Princeton, N. J., chairman of the Crusade Committee; Dr. Jesse M. Baber, New York, executive secre- 
tary of the Department of Evangelism; Mrs. MurpocH MacLeop, New York; Rey. C. FRANKLIN KocH, New York; Rev. WILLARD 
M. Wickizer, Indianapolis, Ind.; Rev. ALBERT E. KELLy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standing: Rev. GorDoN SCHROEDER, Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. GEORGE SWEAZEY, New York; Rev. R. H. MUuE Ler, Dayton, O.; 

_ Rey. R. D. LEcHLEITNER, Columbus, O.; Rev. R. E. Lesuer, New York; Rev. C. P. RasmMussEN, Chicago; Rev. JAcoB Prins, Grand 
| Rapids, Mich.; Rey. ELMER FREENAN, Chicago; Rev. James L. SToNER, New York, Director, University Christian Missions; Rev. 
Harry W. ZecHMAn, Harrisburg, Pa.; Rev. C. L. Hussey, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. H. H. Karas, Chicago, Director, National Christian 


Teaching Mission; Rev. WALTER E. Woopsury, New York. 


University Christian Missions— 
These Missions have been held on 
college and university campuses since 
1938. ‘These begin on a Sunday and 
conclude on the following Thursday. 
The National Committee will hold 50 
on aS many campuses during the Ad- 
vance. The denominational Boards of 
Higher Education will attempt to hold 
a Mission on every one of their 
campuses. 


Mission of the Advance 


The mission or purpose of the Ad- 
‘vance is to achieve the following five- 
fold objectives— 

The spiritual renewal of the 
ministry and membership of the 
churches. Christians today need 

_ to be empowered for their evan- 
__ gelistic responsibility. 

The reaching and winning of the 
vast unchurched multitudes of the 
nation for Christ and His Church 
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through every worthy means and 
method. 

The careful instruction and as- 
similation of every new member who 
is brought into the membership of 
the churches. 

The enlisting of all members who 
have moved to new communities 
and who have failed to identify 
themselves with any local church 
where they now live. 

The vital transformation of per- 
sons through Christ, so that Chris- 
tian personalities shall be developed 
in the home, business, politics and in 
all other human relationships in 
order that these new persons may in 
turn produce a more Christian so- 
ciety. 


The Advance and the Holy 
Spirit 

“Tt is not within the power of men 

alone to create a new evangelistic move- 


ment. The Holy Spirit is He who em- 
powers, directs and works. In the past, 
He has from time to time quickened 
the Church with power from on high. 
Without His power, Christians are 
powerless. Without this Divine Pres- 
ence in our hearts, we are inadequate 
and insufficient to undertake this 
blessed work of the evangelization of 
our nation. God does not wait for us 
to be perfect. He is willing and ready 
to use very imperfect instruments. 
What matters most is that the instru- 
ments should be available for His use. 
The results of our efforts are not in our 
hands but in His. But He has given 
us the assurance that, ‘it is required in 
stewards that a man be found faithful,’ 
and that where that faithfulness is 
found, He is able ‘to do exceeding 
abundantly, above all that we ask or 
think.’ ”* 


* This paragraph is taken from the Amster- 
dam report of Section II. 


Teaching, Too, Is Evangelism 


NATIONAL TEACHING MISSION ALREADY 


By Harry H. KAtas 


HE NATIONAL Christian Teach- 
ing Mission has, 
munities, become a first step in 

the United Evangelistic Advance. The 
seminar brings host pastors and guest 
leaders together for an extensive and 
intensive experience of community 
planning for. Protestant evangelism, 
even while it provides a setting for the 
more effective carrying out of local 
church and denominational programs. 
The seminar places a religious census 
under controlled conditions and thus 
insures effectiveness and thoroughness 
in the discovery of Protestantism’s 
present evangelistic tasks. Fellowship 
cultivation summons many groups and 
persons to a share in evangelistic tasks. 
Program enlargement adds to evan- 
gelism those assimilative and educa- 
tional principles which will lend per- 
manence to all evangelistic endeavor. 

While it is logical to have the Chris- 
tian Teaching Mission before the 
other two important phases of the 
United Evangelistic program; namely, 
Visitation Evangelism and simultane- 
ous Preaching Missions, it will be 
manifestly impossible for all communi- 
ties to have this sequence. 

The National Christian. Teaching 
Mission program naturally comes dur- 
ing three seasons of the year. ‘The 
first is between late, September and 
Thanksgiving. The second is between 
the middle ‘of January and the be- 
ginning of Lent. The third is im- 
mediately following Easter. 

Since late September 1948, the Mis- 
sion has been conducted in 23 com- 
munities, ranging in size from 5,000 to 
600,000. . Three ‘of these Missions were 
of the metropolitan type, which means 
that several directors shared in con- 
ducting simultaneous seminars in order 
to insute-a more democratic and com- 
prehensive procedure. A total of 809 
churches participated in the Missions 
during the period. It is estimated that 
7,000 organized groups in the churches 
were drawn into the evangelistic enter- 
prises of the Church. The Missions 
employed the services of 30 nationally 
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in many com- 


qualified directors. The National Di- 
rector has participated in 9 Missions 
during the period. A total of 461 guest 
leaders were loaned by their churches 
and employing agencies to share in the 
seminars and: to give special leadership 
to local churches. 


Let me draw some statistics from a 
few typical situations. In Springfield, 
Ill., 43 churches participated; 1,123 
persons shared in the census, and were 
assigned. 29,379 calls. I have at hand 
the first returns from the census, when 
it was 8614% complete. At that time, 
7,025 people, who are not now affiliated 
with any church, expressed clear prefer- 
ence for Protestant churches. There 
was an additional 2,386 who expressed 
no religious preference. All of these 
were clearly identified in terms of the 
responsibility of some local church 
and were in turn made the responsi- 
bility of groups within those churches 
for fellowship cultivation and for later 
more intensive evangelistic approaches. 


Let us take a typical church situa- 
tion. Rev. Leroy Brininger was guest 
leader of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Connellsville, Pa. The census re- 
vealed 33 new persons as the responsi- 
bility for the church, covering ages 


1-8. Twenty-seven new persons loomed. 


up, covering ages 9-23. Twenty-nine 
young adults became the new responsi- 
bility of the church, and 76 adults ap- 
peared as a new responsibility, making 
a total new responsibility of 165. To 
this should be added 138 people who 
had been previously known but were 
inactive, and, therefore, became the 
new responsibility of the church, be- 
cause they had made a new commit- 
ment. This one church thus had a 
clearly identified responsibility growing 
out of the census of 303 persons. The 
Troy Evangelical United Brethren 
Church of Dayton, Ohio discovered 
243 new persons at a time when the 
census analysis revealed returns for 
only 276 persons who were a part of 
their constituency. Brookville Church 
of the Brethren near Dayton discovered 
206 new persons on the basis of first 
returns. So the list might be expanded. 
These are but typical. 


WELL BEGUN 


In every case, the National Christia1 
Teaching Mission sets up standard: 
and charts by which a church may 
think qualitatively, even while it i: 
facing the totality of its responsibility 
in terms of numbers. Charts are se 
up which set forth clearly the satura 
tion point of the present group life o 
the church. Program enlargement set: 
forth the points at which a church mus 
expand its present organized life it 
order adequately to assimilate and cal 
to full discipleship the unclaimec 
thousands in America. The Missior 
gives thorough and careful considera 
tion to the relationship of educationa 
evangelism, which thinks in terms o 
the total process of redemption, to the 
more intensive efforts in evangelism t¢ 
bring people into clearcut commitmen: 
to Christ. 


The leaders of the National Chris 
tian Teaching Mission agreed that we 
would project at least fifty Mission: 
during the fifteen months of the Unitec 
Evangelistic Advance. That commit 
ment was most conservative. : Already 
the 33 comfmunities clearly committec 
for late 1949 and 1950 presage - the 
trend. 


The National Christian Teachin; 
Mission is becoming a part of the evan 
gelistic program of state councils “o 
churches. This integration has beer 
quickened by the United Evangelistic 
Advance and becomes a means whereby 
a national agency gives résource anc 
guidance to local communities unde: 
the direct supervision of the more im: 
mediate’ inter-church agency. Wash 
ington, Southern California, Iowa 
Kansas, Illinois, Indiana and Pennsyl. 
vania are the states in which thi 
integration has been most clearly 
achieved. 


We much prefer direct sponsorship o: 
the Mission by city and county coun 
cils to1an'arrangement whereby tempo 
rary ‘organizations take over the proj: 
ect. This commiimify approach t 
evangelism, baséd- upon a commot! 
concern for persens; but a variabli 
method for their salvation, is breakin; 
down. many barriers.'to Christian fel 
lowship between churches. 
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Evangelism, Door to Door 


CANVASS OF HOMES IS KEY TO “ADVANCE” 


By H. H. McConneELL 


HE EARLY church won its phe- 

nomenal victories because it was 

a witnessing church. The message 
of the redeeming love of God in Christ 
was sO new—so amazing—that they 
could not be silent about it. Over the 
ancient world echoed the cry, “We 
cannot but declare the things that we 
have seen and heard.” ‘Their authentic 
experience of Christ and enthusiastic 
witness about it ran like an electric 
shock through a tired, jaded and hope- 
less generation. Those undiscouraged 
\witnesses would agree with a meadern 
‘disciple that ‘Impossible, is a 
miserable word that should have no 
place in the vocabulary of a Christian.” 
They would not be daunted or denied. 
They shook their generation from 
center to circumference. When they 
appeared in a community men said, 
“These who have turned the world up- 
side down are come hither also.” ‘That 
“message still has its ancient power and 
such thrilling victories today wait upon 
the development of a witnessing church. 

The United Evangelistic Advance 
seeks to provide the channel through 
which that kind of witnessing will be 
increased to a great swelling tide. 
There have been stupendous develop- 
ments in that field in recent years. 
The various communions through their 
Departments of Evangelism have 
trained a great army of men and 
women and youth and sent them forth 
to “speak a good word for Jesus 
“Christ.” It is a conservative estimate 
to say that more than a million men 
‘and women have shared in this pro- 
gram and have discovered a new sense 
of mission as well as a new joy in their 
own Christian experience. 

A year ago a young man graduated 
from the Seminary. He went into a 
new residence district of a western city. 
He had no nucleus at the beginning. 
He gathered around him a few men 
and trained them to be witnesses. Two 
by two they visited the homes of the 
community to tell the story of Christ 
and His church. When the church 
was dedicated after a year’s labor, it 
had three hundred and fifty members 
and people were turned away from the 
first service in the new building. 
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A layman came to his pastor after 
he had participated in a Lay Visitation 
Campaign and said, “I want to keep 
this up. I think I can make a living 
for myself and family by devoting four 
hours a day to my business. I want 
to give the other four hours to the Lord 
under your direction.” What has been 
the result? During the last three years 
that layman has won an average of 
two hundred people annually for Christ 
and His Church. 

Such thrilling stories could be multi- 
plied across the church. If the story 
of this army of a million witnesses 
could be told it would read like a 
modern “Acts of the Apostles.” 

To augment this company and 
mobilize it and send it forth to bring 
men under the gracious sovereignty of 
Christ is the primary objective of the 
United Evangelistic Advance. 
forth the ideal of each congregation 
throughout the nation organized with a 
body of men and women trained to be 
lay witnesses. The Central Committee 
has asked the Federal Council’s De- 
partment of Evangelism to conduct 
Interdenominational Visitation Evan- 
gelism Campaigns in one hundred 
cities. That schedule will soon be 
filled. Some states are organizing for 
a statewide effort with the churches of 
every county mobilized. 

Our earnest prayer is that the vi- 
tality and power of this movement will 
not be lost in the mechanics of organ- 
ization. Prayer must.be at the heart 
of it all. ; 

We are stressing the fact that this is 
no mere campaign for church member- 
ship. Our witnesses are to go forth to 
share their experience of Christ and to 
seek to bring others under the sway of 
His life and spirit. Strong emphasis will 
be put upon adequate training for 
church membership and drawing these 
new people into the inner fellowship of 
the church after they have made their 
commitment. 

Two conferences have been planned 
to train Directors to assist in the De- 
partment’s responsibilities in these 100 
cities. On a recent trip through the 
Western States we found enthusiastic 
cooperation in this coordinated 'pro- 
eram. Kansas City, Missouri; Topeka, 
Kansas; Denver, Colorado Springs and 
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“Two by two they visited the homes of the 
community to tell the story of Christ and 
His church.” 


Boulder in Colorado; Great Falls in 
Montana, and Seattle, Tacoma, Yaki- 
ma, Spokane and Richland in the State 


- of Washington are some of the cities 


and communities where the churches 
are being mobilized for this united 
approach. 

We believe that the gospel is the 
“power of God unto salvation to every- 
one that believeth.’ We believe that 
the church has been divinely commis- 
sioned to bear this message to men and 
nations. We believe in the priesthood 
of all believers and therefore each 
Christian is commissioned to be a wit- 
ness. We believe that we live in the 
kind of a world in which we live today 
because the individual Christian has so 
largely failed to accept the responsi- 
bility and the privilege of sharing his 
experience of Christ with others. As 
Woodrow Wilson expressed it, “When 
religion ends with the individual, it 
ends.” In humble reliance upon 
Divine power, the United Evangelistic 
Advance would summon all lay men 
and women to a renewed faith in and 
triumphant proclamation of the gospel 
of Him Who has said, “I, if I be lifted 
up will draw all men unto Me.” 


WICHITA COUNCIL SHOWS FILM 

It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 6,500 persons saw the film 
“King of Kings”. during Holy Week 
in Wichita and 4,700 persons attended 
the noonday services. Offerings were 
sufficient to.pay all expenses. 


University Christian Mission 
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HE University Christian Mission 
jointly sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism of the Fed- 

eral Council and the United Student 
Christian Council will conduct over 
fifty campus Missions during the fif- 
teen months of the United Evangelistic 
Advance. Thirty-four are to be spon- 
sored this next academic year. 


Arthur Lee Kinsolving, Chairman of 
the National Committee and rector of 
St. James Episcopal Church of New 
York City, says: “Two wars in the 
first half of this century, the sag in 
morals, and the cynicism of our day 
call for such a mid-century movement 
as the United Evangelistic Advance. 
Students are not only ‘willing, but 
anxious to talk about their Christian 
convictions. The University Christian 
Mission intends to confront the stu- 
dents of America with the dynamic of 
the Christian gospel and to aid them 
in building an intelligent Christian 
faith.” 


Many colleges and _ universities 
throughout America conduct Religious 
Emphasis Weeks annually. The Di- 
‘rectors of Student Work for the major 
Protestant communions are encourag- 
ing a Religious Emphasis Week on 
every denominationally related campus. 
Over one hundred-fifty campuses an- 
nually use the free Advisory Service 
of the University Christian Mission 
and receive helps in planning and con- 
ducting more effective Missions. 

Feeling that preparation is essential 
to a successful Mission, the National 
Committee will review applications in 
October, 1949, for Missions to be held 
during the fall of 1950 so that a full 
year of preparation may be had. 

Approximately 300 of the finest 
Christian leaders will be used for the 
fifty Missions. T. Z. Koo of China, 
Bishop Stephen Neill of Switzerland, 
G. Baez-Camargo of Mexico are 
speakers from other lands, already 
committed to this evangelistic out- 
reach. Ralph Sockman, Paul Scherer, 
Robert J. McCracken, Harold Case 
and other leading American Protestant 
figures will speak at convocations and 
lead discussions in sharing Christian 
convictions with the college students 

* of America. 
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UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN MISSION SCHEDULE 
Academic Year 1949-50 


Sept. 25-28 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville 
Oct. 16-20 


Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 
Oct. 23-27 
egecns ne Teachers College, Cullowhee, 


Oct. 30-Nov. 3 j 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Ia.. 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Nov. 6-10 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. 
Nov. 13-17 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, S. D. 
Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
Schauffler College, Cleveland, 
Dec. 4-9 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Dec. 11-15 
A.M.N. College, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Jan. 8-12 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, O. 
Jan. 22- 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
Feb. 5-9 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Feb. 12-16 
Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos, Tex. 
Feb. 13-15 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Feb. 19-23 
North Central College, Naperville, Ill. 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J 
Feb. 26-March 2 
Moravian College for Men, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Mar. 5-9 
Southern University A & M, Baton Rouge, La. 
Mar. 12-16 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Christian College, Columbia, Mo. 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 
Mar. 19-23 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Mar. 26-30 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Tribute to Dean Weigle 


Dr. Luther A. Weigle, dean of the 
Yale Divinity School, was honored at 
a meeting in New Haven, Conn., on 
April 27, in connection with his ap- 
proaching retirement from the faculty. 
He completes his work at Yale on June 
30, at the end of the present academic 
year, and will then give his full time 
to the completion of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Old Testa- 
ment, which is expected to appear 
within the next two or three years. 

Dean Weigle went to Yale Divinity 
School in 1916 as. Horace Bushnell 
Professor of Christian Nurture. In 
1928 he became the dean of the School. 

In addition to tributes to his work 


Protestant Radio 


Commission Now 
In F.C.C. Building 


N May 1, the headquarters of the 
Protestant Radio Commission wa: 
established at 297 Fourth Avenue, Nev 
York City. The offices previously 
occupied by the Department of Na 
tional Religious Radio of the Federa 
Council of Churches were enlarged anc 
reconstructed so that they would more 
adequately serve the requirements 0: 
the Protestant Radio Commission’s ex. 
panding program. 

The staff and the services of the 
former Department of National Re 
ligious Radio of the Federal Counci 
and the staff and services of the forme 
Joint Religious Radio Committee were 
combined in this new center. Portion: 
of the sixth, fifth and second floors o 
the Federal Council building have beer 
made available for executive and secre 
tarial staff of the Commission. I1 
addition, the radio studio which: wa: 
established by the Joint Religiou 
Radio Committee in the adjoining 
building, 287 Fourth Avenue, will con 
tinue to serve as the radio studio fo: 
the Commission. 


The executive staff of the Commis: 
sion consists of the following: Dr. J 
Quinter Miller, acting executive secre 
tary; Rev. Everett C. Parker, directo: 
of program and production; Mr. Wes 
ley B. Goodman, director of specia 
programs; Rev. Charles V. Rodrigues 
assistant in program and production 

In addition to the staff listed above 
the following persons are serving it 
specialized fields: Mr. Milton E 
Krents of the Milton E. Krents Asso. 
ciates; Rev. Clayton T. Griswold, di 
rector of department of radio and tele 
vision for the Presbyterian Church 
U. S. A.; Rev. John M. Alexander 
director, the radio committee of the 
Presbyterian Church U. S., and Mis: 
Pearl Rosser, director of audio-visua 
and radio education. 


at Yale, the gathering on April 27 
gave full recognition to his leadershit 
in the service of the Church at large 
Miss Mary Alice Jones recounted hi: 
long service to the International Coun: 
cil of Religious Education. Dr. Samue 
McCrea Cavert interpreted his leader. 
ship in the Federal Council, of whict 
he was president from 1940 to 1942 
and his distinguished role in the ecu. 
menical movement as a whole. 
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DOA Christian Study of Labor Relations 


AND JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES ANALYZED 


UNION SHOP 


ECLARING the active concern of 
Christians is needed if changes in 
industrial relations are to be 

guided by Christian principles, the 
Federal Council of Churches has made 
a careful study of the pros and cons 

in some of the most difficult problems. 
It was approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee at its bi-monthly meeting in 
New York May 17. 

Compulsory union membership, it 
asserted, should be neither required 
nor forbidden by law but should be left 
to agreement by management and labor 
‘with proper safeguards for the interest 
of the consuming and general public 
and the rights and welfare of individual 
members. 

The statement pointed out that 
‘Jabor unions cannot afford to be in- 
flexible in dealing with their individual 
members. Within this relationship the 
integrity of the individual is always 
‘to be upheld along with the interest 
of the group itself. The requirements 
of loyalty to the union should be con- 
ditioned by respect for individual dif- 
ferences sincerely held. 

“Where either the closed or the union 
shop emerges, with proper safeguards, 
as the result of collective bargaining, 
we believe the agreement arrived at on 
this point should be approved and sup- 
ported by church people.” 

In jurisdictional disputes the Federal 
Council expressed belief that they can 
and should be resolved with justice 
without resorting to strikes and held 
that jurisdictional strikes, in the light 
of the public interest, are ‘“‘unjustifia- 
bile.” 

“We hold that labor unions” the 

statement added, “‘in cooperation where 
necessary with employers or govern- 
ment, should set up and adhere to 
effective procedures for the peaceful 
settlement of all forms of jurisdictional 
disputes.” 
. The statement on Industrial Rela- 
tions was submitted by the Department 
of the Church and Economic Life, 
headed by Arthur S. Flemming, presi- 
dent of Ohio Wesleyan University and 
comprising representatives of manage- 
‘ment, labor and agriculture. 

In outlining safeguards for the rights 
and welfare of individual union mem- 
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bers the statement declared that com- 
pulsory union membership should be 
subject to periodic review in connection 
with contract negotiations and set forth 
four recommendations to protect mem- 
bers against abuses by the union, 
through appropriate legislation if 
necessary: 

“(1) Open membership without ex- 
cessive initiation fees and dues, and 
freedom from discrimination of race, 
creed, color, national origin, and sex, 
thus avoiding the ‘closed union.’ 

‘““(2) Free and frequent elections of 
union officers. 

‘““(3) Adequate protection. against 
arbitrary or discriminatory treatment 
of those who hold a minority opinion 
on union policy and practices including 
any who because of religious convic- 
tion feel they cannot participate in the 
normal manner. For example, some 
unions and religious groups having 
conscientious objection to union mem- 
bership have worked out ways by 
which their church members contribute 
to the support of the union for the 
services which they receive from it as 
employees without themselves becom- 
ing members of the union. 

“(4) Opportunity for appeal by 
members who feel that they have been 
subject to undemocratic procedures, 
especially in the case of expulsions from 
aunion. This right of appeal at pres- 
ent rightly extends beyond the ma- 
chinery within the union to the courts.” 


OTHER EXECUTIVE DECISIONS 


The Executive Committee adopted 
the recommendation of its Advisory 
Committee that in addition to its decla- 
ration on Religious Freedom adopted 
March 15, it take no action at this 
time on the proposals on this subject 
from the National Study Conference on 
the Churches and World Order, at 
Cleveland, March 11. 

Among these proposals was a sug- 
gestion that if possible a conference be 
arranged between the Vatican and 
officers of the World Council of 
Churches ‘in order that clear under- 
standing be reached as to what each 
meant by religious liberty for all men 
everywhere and under every form of 


government and as to methods where- 
by full observance thereof should be 
sought.” 

At its March meeting the Executive 
Committee referred the Cleveland pro- 
posals to its Advisory Committee with 
instructions that it confer with officials 
of the World Council of Churches as 
to the attitude of the churches in other 
lands. 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee and a 
president of the World Council, re- 
ported that the Advisory Committee 
had conferred with Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, 
general secretary of the World Council, 
now visiting in this country. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee then adopted the 
Advisory Committee’s recommendation 
which leaves the door open to action at 
any future time. 


Bishop John S. Stamm, Harrisburg, 
Pa., president of the Federal Council, 
presided at the all-day meeting of the 
165-member body. 


Other action taken at the session 
included: 


Appealed to the Congress to appro- 
priate promptly $8,000,000, the unpaid 
half of the $16,000,000 previously 
authorized, for the United Nations 
relief of Palestinian refugees. It was 
pointed out that present available funds 
for relief of hundreds of thousands of 
homeless and penniless refugees from 
Palestine will be exhausted in a few 
weeks. 


Approved the enlargement of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on 
Worship to embrace the fine arts in- 
cluding music and religious drama. 
The commission proposed a closer tie 
be established between drama and re- 
ligion to strengthen the influence of 
both in cultural life. 


In cases before the United States 
Supreme Court involving application 
of principles to which the Federal 
Council is officially committed, cleared 
the way for filing an amicus curiae 
brief. Approved such action in princi- 
ple with safeguards for churches which 
might not agree with majority views. 


Urged ratification by the United 
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YMCA Seeks Full Cooperation 
of Churches in new USO Program 


ITH THE reactivation of the USO 
W program for men in the Armed 
Services, as reported in the May 
BULLETIN, there is widespread interest 
in the participation of the Armed 
Services Department of the YMCA 
in that program. Thirty-three of the 
USO clubs are under YMCA operation. 
Careful attention is being given to the 
selection of the staff which will be in 
charge of operations and to the repre- 
sentation of the interests of the 
churches on the boards. In order to 
build on and extend the cooperation 
achieved during the war betwéen the 
churches and the YMCA, the YMCA 
has appointed Rev. Marion J. Creeger 
as counselor to the staff. 


At the initiation of the USO during 
the war, the YMCA adopted a state- 
ment of policy defining its relation to 
the churches. That statement has been 
~ revised recently and brought up to date 
as follows: 

“The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, which had its birth in the 
evangelical revival of the early nine- 
teenth century and has continued to 
find its sustaining life in the Protestant 
churches, has as its traditional policy 
service to men, young men, and boys 
without regard to race, color or creed. 
The YMCA reaffirms this policy. 

“With the reactivitation of the 
USO in January of 1949 the YMCA 
is again serving with five other organ- 
izations in the USO with the pur- 
pose of ministering to the religious, 
social and recreational needs of the 
men of our armed services, especially 
where it is necessary to supplement 
existing facilities and leadership be- 
cause of the burdens thrown upon them 
by concentrations in some centers of 
men in uniform. In this task the 
YMCA is cooperating to the full with 
the other organizations in the USO, 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant. The 
YMCA believes that this experience of 
interfaith cooperation has meant much 
and will mean more in the fight to pre- 
serve democracy and increase its sig- 
nificance. 

“Without in any way limiting this 
policy but as an important means of 
carrying it out, the YMCA" stands 
ready again to be used by, and:desires 
to act with and for the Protestant 
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churches (to the extent they desire it 
to do so) in service to the men of the 
armed forces through the USO. 

“The Armed Services Department 
of the YMCA will gladly collaborate 
with the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and the 
General Commission on Chaplains in 
formulating suggestions which may be 
helpful to USO-YMCA workers, offi- 
cers of church councils, ministerial as- 
sociations, and other local church lea- 
ders and groups, in their ministry to 
men in uniform. In this ministry the 
YMCA; 


“a, Recognizes the responsibiliy of the 
churches for the ministry of the 
Word and of the Sacraments 

“bh. Reiterates its purpose, as a world- 
wide fellowship of men and boys, 
to aid in developing Christian per- 
sonality among the men in the armed 
services with all the resources and 
facilities at its disposal 

“c. Reafirms the policy of the YMCA 
to be of service to the Protestant 
churches in their ministry to men in 
the armed services 

“d. Recognizes that the YMCA and the 
other agencies in the USO can 
achieve their purpose of ‘serving 
religious, spiritual, welfare, and edu- 
cational needs of the men’ only with 
guidance and support from the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
communities of which they are part.” 


The Armed Services Department has 
agreed that it will appoint a Secretary 
for Religious Emphasis. Among the 
responsibilities and duties of this Secre- 
tary will be the following: 


1. Interpret the YMCA’s continuing 
concern for religious objectives and 
values as expressed in the program 
activities and services of its Armed 
Services branches and the USO- 
YMCA clubs. 


2. Assume responsibility for mainte- 
nance of good relationships with 
church leaders and officers in: 

a. Protestant denominations and 
such agencies as the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in 
America and the General Com- 
mission on Chaplains 


b. State, city, and county councils of ° 


churches, ministerial associations, 
and __local., church _ leadership, 
especially inthe areas served by 


Diffendorfer in Japan 
Studies Financing of 
Christian University 


LANS ARE being studied for a na- 
tion-wide campaign to finance a 
Christian University in Japan. 

Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, president 
of the Japan Christian University 
Foundation, Inc., and Dr. Maurice E. 
Troyer, director of the Evaluation 
Center of Syracuse University, have 
gone to Japan to spend seven weeks in 
consultation with Japanese educators, 
with the Committee in Japan on Organ- 
ization for a Christian University and 
with other key government, religious 
and lay leaders. They will give special 
attention to the relationship to be 
established between the existing Chris- 
tian colleges and universities in Japan 
and the new Japan Christian Uni- 
versity. 

The Foundation was recently incor- 
porated under the laws of the State 
of New York, under the official title: 
The Japan Christian University Foun- 
dation, Inc. 

The campaign committee in Japan 
reports total pledges of 101,000,000 
yen (about $280,500) in that country 
up to the first of March. 

Office space for the Japanese spon- 
sors’ committee has been provided by 
the Japanese National Red Cross in 
its national headquarters building in 
Tokyo. The clerical staff has been re- 
cruited in part by the Japanese YMCA. 

The Foreign Missions Conference 
and the Federal Council of Churches 
are among the principal sponsors. 


SEMINARS ON ALCOHOLISM 


The Toledo Council of Churches and 
the Toledo Council of Social Agencies 
recently held five meetings on Alcchol- 
ism—four in the mornings and one in 
the evening—with an average attend- 
ance of 40—16 ministers and 31 social 
workers, representing 8 denominations. 


the branches and clubs of the 
Armed Services Department. 

3. Assist the branches and USO-YMCA 
clubs of the Armed Services Depart- 
ment in evaluating and developing 
religious program materials, activi- 
ties, and personal relationships for 
men,and women in the armed forces. 

4. Assist local staffs in developing 
mutually helpful relationships with 
local ‘churches and. church leaders. 
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Dr. George Nace 
Succeeds Dawber 

in Home Missions ; © 


HE REV. DR. I. GEORGE NACE, gener- 

al secretary, Board of National 
Missions of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, St. Louis, has been 
named co-executive secretary of the 
Home Missions Council of North 
‘America. His appointment is effective 
October 1. 


Dr. Nace succeeds the Rev. Dr. 
Mark A. Dawber, who will retire this 
fall. Dr. Dawber has been co-execu- 
tive secretary of the Council—interde- 
nominational Protestant agency com- 

prising twenty-three major denomina- 
tions—since 1937. 

_ In his present post, Dr. Nace is in 
charge of the national missions pro- 
gram of his denomination throughout 
the United States and has administered 
an annual budget of over one-half 
million dollars. 

For seven years, he was executive 
secretary of the Council of Churches in 
Portland, Oregon, where he succeeded 
in tripling the council program. Under 
his direction, the Council sponsored the 
first service men’s center, opened Sun- 
day schools in Federal housing projects 
before even the grocery stores were 
established, and instituted a bureau for 
returning veterans months ahead of 
V-E Day. 

In Portland, he served on the Board 
of Community Chests, on the Board of 
Directors of the YMCA, the Board of 
Directors of Goodwill Industries. the 
Governor’s Committee on Juvenile De- 
linquency for Washington State, and 
the Portland Traffic Safety Com- 
mittee. 

From 1920 to 1933, Dr. Nace was 
a missionary in Japan. During the 
war, he assisted the U. S. Government 
in the Japanese relocation program on 
the Pacific Coast. 

A firm supporter of Protestant unity 
and inter-creedal fellowship, he has 
been associated with the Federal Coun- 
‘cil of Churches, the Home Missions 
Council of North America, and the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

Ordained in 1918, Dr. Nace has 
served as a pastor in the Trinity Re- 
formed Church, Connellsville, Penn., 
and St. John’s. Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, Tillamook, Oregon. 
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DR. MARK A. DAWBER, retiring co-executive secretary of the Home Missions 


Council,—a man of many talents—completes wood carving of Da Vinci’s “Last Supper” 
for the Long Island church he serves as paster. 


LANNING FOR the day when he 
would retire from administrative 
tasks with the Home Missions 

Council, Dr. Dawber has been serving 
as pastor of the People’s Church—a 
community church in Long Beach, 
Long Island. Some months ago, the 
parish decided they must have a new 
altar. It was ordered from a com- 
mercial firm specializing in carved 
wood and plans were made to dedicate 
the altar at Easter-time. A few weeks 
before that time, it was found they 
were destined to be disappointed: the 
firm advised they could not deliver the 
altar for several months. 

When Mark Dawber heard that the 
altar would not arrive for months he 
was determined his parishioners would 
not be disappointed. He told them he 
would build them an altar, and as he 
later told the story, ‘“‘got the horse- 
laugh.” But what they didn’t know 
was that Mark Dawber was a wood- 
carver and sculptor in his native Eng- 
land. He learned as a boy under the 
tutelage of his father, John Dawber, a 
carver and cabinet-maker, and some of 
Mark’s artistic creations in wood may 
be seen in English churches including 
the Durham and ‘Chester cathed- 
rals. 

“T planned to build a plain altar and 
get from England the carving of Da 
Vinci’s ‘‘Last Supper” which I had 
made many years ago. I knew it had 


come into the possession of a friend 
and thought he would relinquish it. 
Much to my surprise he said he wanted 
to keep it. ‘Now I am in the soup,’ I 
said to myself. I hadn’t done any 
carving in 45 years but still had all my 
carving tools—sixty of them. I set up 
a bench in the garage at my home and 
went to work. I needed a special kind 
of wood—lItalian limewood—and for- 
tunately found a piece in New York.” 

Easter was approaching and there 
were hours of painstaking work to be 
done. Only the evenings were free. 
Working from after dinner until past 
midnight, Dr. Dawber finished the 
carving in seven days. It was displayed 
at the Protestant services at Congrega- 
tional headquarters and on Maundy 
Thursday Dr. Dawber donned his 
clerical robes as minister of the Peoples 
Church and blessed the altar which his 
skill and labor had produced. 

Dr. Dawber plans to devote his 
attention to the pastorate and doing 
other things he has long planned. Few 
men have had such a varied career. 
After demonstrating his skill as a wood- 
carver and sculptor, Mark Dawber be- 
came a church organist and choir- 
master, at Marthall, Cheshire, England. 
He has a summer home at Norwell, 
near Scituate, Mass. Tables and 
chairs, a grandfather’s clock and other 
furniture that fills the house testify to 
his skill with tools. 
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GAINS AND CHALLENGES NOTED 
BY INTERRACIAL WORKSHOP 


day without human freedom, 

and civilized human freedom 
cannot exist under any concept except 
that outlined in the principles of Chris- 
tianity. Education for brotherhood 
is the primary need of the modern 
world,” says the editor of The Salis- 
bury Post, writing about the work- 
shop conducted in Salisbury, North 
Carolina, May 3 and 4. Held at the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
the event was under the auspices of the 
North -Carolina Council of Churches, 
North Carolina Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation, Salisbury Inter- 
racial Council, and Department of 
Race Relations of the Federal Council. 

Some 60 people from a number of the 
local communities in North Carolina 
took part in discussions on the theme, 
“Education for Brotherhood.” Plans 
for the workshop had been perfected 
by a local committee made up of Dr. 
S. O. Holland, chairman of the Salis- 
bury Interracial Council; Dr. John H. 
Satterwhite, Dean of Hood Theological 
Seminary, Livingstone College; Dr. J. 
P. Johnson, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, U? S.A. Reve J. i. Levens, 
pastor of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church; Mr. Spencer Murphy, 
of The Salisbury Post; and a number 
of others. The success of the workshop 
was due largely to the untiring efforts 
of Dean Satterwhite, a faithful member 
of the Department of Race Relations. 

Speaking about the need for better 
race relations in the life of our nation, 
the Rev. William H. McConaghy, Di- 
rector of the Institute on Cultural and 
Racial Relations, Presbyterian Church 
U.S. A., quoted a returned missionary 
from Japan as saying: “What Japan 
needs more than anything is a demon- 
stration of better race relations in the 
United States.” He further stated that 
the church must lead the way in these 
matters if it is not to become an insti- 
tution which is only an appendage to 
society. ‘The world is in immediate 
jeopardy,” stated Mr. McConaghy, “if 
basic Christian precepts are not recog- 
nized and acted upon.” 

International implications of broth- 
erhood were presented by Dr. J. Oscar 
Lee, Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment of Race Relations of the 
Federal Council. “Adoption of the 
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universal declaration of human rights 
is a tangible evidence of worldwide 
concern for race relations. The uni- 
versal declaration,” said Dr. Lee, 
“serves aS a measuring-rod for race 
relations in the United States. It 
emphasizes that the basic rights and re- 
sponsibilities accorded to human beings 
shall be without distinction of any kind 
as to race, color, sex, language, religion 
or national origin.” “This,” the 
speaker pointed out, “is a challenge to 
change the nation’s policies regarding 
the treatment of racial minorities. 
Racial segregation is both expensive 
and discriminatory” . . . In concluding 
his message, “The churches, which have 
dedicated themselves to extending the 
principles of Christian love in society, 
have responsibilities at this point. 
They must pioneer in serving all people 
regardless of race or class. By their 


example they can lead society toward 
practice of brotherhood and establish- 
ment of a durable peace.” 

A workshop panel pictured condi- 
tions as they actually exist in North 
Led by the Rev. Carl R. 


Carolina. 


Key, director of the North Carolir 
Council of Churches, panel partic 
pants pointed out both inequities ar 
opportunities in church, educatio: 
labor and a number of special instit 
tions. The consensus was that “Nort 
Carolina is advancing steadily bi 
quietly along the lines of brotherhoo 
but many inequities still exist an 
these affect the entire state.” 

In presenting the basic needs fc 
developing better race relations ji 
North Carolina W. L. Green, Executir 
Secretary of the State Teachers’ Ass 
ciation, reviewed the areas discusse 
by the panel and said, ‘‘More churcl 
supervised, interdenominational recreé 
tion is needed . . . maintaining tw 
sets of schools is too expensive... I 
the field of health, the greatest need - 
for personnel.” Skills and technique 
including the community self-surve 
were discussed. 

Along the same pattern, simila 
workshops in other states across th 
nation are being planned with the hel 
of the Federal Council’s Department 
Race Relations. 


Leaders at the Brotherhood Workshop held at Salisbury, N. C. (left to right) The Rev 
William H. McConaghy, Philadelphia, Pa., director of Institute on Racial and Cultura 
Relations, Presbyterian Church U. S. A.; Rev. Carl R. Key, Durham, N. C., directo: 
of the North Carolina Council of Churches, and Dr. J. Oscar Lee, New York, executive 
secretary of the Department of Race Relations, Federal Council of Churches. 
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~ C.C.LA. Links Churches and U.N. 


O. FREDERICK NOLDE DIRECTS AMERICAN OFFICE 


HE Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs, which 
hitherto was splitting at the seams 

in a small one-room office at 297 Fourth 
Avenue, has now taken over and as- 
sembled a suite of offices on the second 
floor. It thus becomes a permanent 
fixture in the Federal Council of 
Churches Building. Here, surrounded 
by shelves of United Nations docu- 
ments, the Director, Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde and the three office personnel 
labor over the reams of material coming 
in from the United Nations. This 
documentation is regularly scanned for 
items of interest to the constituency of 
the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council, the 
parent bodies of the Commission. 


The mandate of the Commission, 
formally established in 1946, is to serve 
the churches, councils, and conferences 
which are members of the parent bodies 
“as a source of stimulus and knowledge 
in their approach to international prob- 
lems... .” The London office is di- 
rected by Mr. Kenneth G. Grubb, 
C.M.G., Chairman of the Commission, 
assisted by Rev. E. Philip Eastman. 
The New York office has special re- 
sponsibility for following the work of 
the United Nations. This it under- 
takes either in personal consultation 
with member delegates, by attending 
the meetings of the various organiza- 
tions, or by reading reports sent to the 
Commission by the United Nations 
Department of Public Information. By 
virtue of this service, the Commission 
is equipped to supply authoritative 
documentation on virtually all aspects 
of the work of the United Nations. 

Under its Consultative Status with 
the U. N. Economic and Social Council, 
the Commission has two officially ac- 
credited consultants from the New 
York Office, with the London office 
similarly related to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). This ar- 
rangement has afforded the C.C.1.A. 
opportunity to present the views of its 
constituency on specific issues which 
are of particular concern to the Chris- 
tian conscience, such as the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. The 
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Staff of American office of the Commission of the Churches on International affairs in 


new headquarters: (left to right) Miss Dorothy F. Porges, Miss A. Amelia Wyckoff, Dr. 
O. Frederick Nolde and Mr. Robert L. Steiner, Jr. 


Commission will continue to press for 
adequate safeguards of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, particular- 
ly as related to religious liberty, in the 
draft Covenant of Human Rights, as 
the second part of the proposed three- 
part Universal Bill of Human Rights. 

Dr. Nolde is assisted in the New 
York office by Miss A. Amelia Wyckoff, 
who is documentation officer; Mr. 
Robert L. Steiner, Jr., Secretary and 
assistant U. N. consultant; and Miss 
Dorothy F. Porges, secretary to Mr. 
Steiner. 

Coming to C.C.I.A. at the beginning 
of the present calendar year, Robert 
L. Steiner, Jr., is the new staff member. 
He was born in Teheran, Iran, where 
his father was an educational mission- 
ary for the Presbyterian Church, he 
spent almost sixteen years there. He 
came to the United States and went to 
College of Wooster in Ohio. He re- 
ceived his B.A. in Math and Physics 
from Wooster, and then enlisted in the 
Navy as an aviation cadet. He saw 
some action as a fighter pilot in the 
Pacific, and left the navy in 1946 to 
enter graduate study in Columbia Uni- 
versity’s new School of International 


Affairs. He was in the first class that 
received the M.I.A. (Master of Inter- 
national Affairs) degree from Colum- 
bia. After doing further graduate work 
toward his doctorate, he decided to 
interrupt his studies and take a job. 
This job turned out to be with the 
Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs. He is married and 
has two children, Patricia and 
Robert, III. 


MINISTERS TOUR CHICAGO 


“The City Is My Parish” has been 
brought home to sixty ministers in 
Chicago by the Federation of Churches 
in three tours sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Orientation of New Ministers 
of its Department of Social Service. 
These tours give the opportunity to 
see conditions and also to hear them 
discussed by well-informed persons. 
Places visited included the south-side 
community, various courts—boys’, 
women’s and domestic relations; and 
the Juvenile Detention Home and 
Juvenile Court. This experiment in 
the orientation of new ministers will 
become a permanent part of the De- 
partment’s work. 
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Rev. Otis R. Rice with Oxford dictionary presented to him by Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert 
(left) on behalf of friends for Mr. Rice’s service to the Commission on Religion and Health 


and the Department of Pastoral Services of the Federal Council. 
Howard C. Schade, new chairman of the department. 


On right is Rey. 


Plan Radio Program Series in 


Field of Religion 


LANS FOR A radio program in the 

field of religion and health and 
the production of a basic volume on the 
churches’ relation to mental health and 
ministry to the mentally ill were 
advanced at the spring meetings of the 
Federal Council’s Department of Pas- 
toral Services and the Commission on 
Religion and Health April 26. The 
two met jointly at The Riverside 
Church, New York. 

Rev. Howard C. Schade, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., pastor of the Reformed Church, 
is chairman of the Department and 
Rev. Thomas J. Bigham, Jr. of General 
Theological Seminary, chairman of the 
Commission. A joint executive com- 
mittee was named, including the follow- 
ing: 

J. Kenneth Miller, pastor United 
Presbyterian Church, Garden City, 
L. I.; Otis R. Rice, Director of Relig- 
ious Work, St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York; Thomas J. Bigham, Jr.; Gott- 
hard Booth, M.D., psychiatrist, New 
York; Lloyd E. Foster, pastor Old 
First Church, Newark, N. J.; Arnold 
Purdie, Associate Secretary, National 
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and Health 


Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; Donald C. Beatty, Assistant 
to Director, Chaplaincy Service, Vet- 
erans Administration; Frederick C. 
Kuether, Director, Council for Clinical 
Training; Rollin J. Fairbanks, Direc- 
tor, Institute of Pastoral Care; Robert 
W. Laidlaw, M.D., psychiatrist; Luther 
E. Woodward,’ Field Consultant of the 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene; Florence E. Powdermaker, 
M.D., psychiatrist; C. E. Krumbholz, 
Director, Division of Welfare, National 
Council of the Lutheran Church; 
Howard C. Schade, Chairman. 

Rev. Paul Maves advised that the 
Protestant Radio Commission has ap- 
proved a proposal made by the Com- 
mission on Religion and Health to 
produce a radio program. Rey. Lloyd 
E. Foster, pastor of Old First Church, 
Newark, N. J.;. John A. P. Millet, 
M.D., psychiatrist; Rev. Luther E. 
Woodward, Ph.D., Field Consultant, 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene; Gotthard Booth, M.D., psychi- 
atrist, and Rollo May, Ph.D., consult- 
ing psychologist, Union Theological 


Literature Now Housed 
In Separate Building 


Publications of the Federal Counc 
of Churches’ are now distributed fro: 
the new Shipping Department at 3C 
Fourth Avenue—room 218—located « 
the northeast corner of Twenty-Thit 
Street and Fourth Avenue, opposi 
the main building. 

The production and distribution ¢ 
the literature produced by the Depar 
ments and Commissions of the Counc 
has developed steadily since the Cout 
cil was established forty years agi 
Not so long ago the department’s equit 
ment consisted of an over-crowde 
workroom with much of its stock pile 
on the floor of this room and in th 
hall and adjacent rooms as well, thre 
or four odd tables of varying height 
an antique beam scale and a book ¢ 
stamps. In the new quarters thet 
are steel shelves, uniform work table 
a modern automatic scale and a postag 
meter machine to handle thousands ¢ 
pieces of literature. 


Seminary, were named the committe 
to cooperate in the production of th 
series. 


A gift of $1,000 from Mrs. W. $ 
Schley assures the publication of 
volume on mental health. An editorie 
committee was appointed consisting c¢ 
Rev. Arnold Purdie, Associate Secre 
tary of the Department of Christia 
Social Relations, National Council o 
the Protestant Episcopal Church; Rey 
Rollin J. Fairbanks, Director of th 
Institute of Pastoral Care and edito 
of the Journal of Pastoral Care; Rex 
John Sutherland Bonnell, pastor Fift. 
Avenue Presbyterian Church; Howar 
Whitman, journalist in the field o 
social problems; Gotthard Booth 
M.D.; George S. Stevenson, M.D. 
Medical Director of the National Com 
mittee for Mental Hygiene; Phil Steet 
publishing director, the Nationa 
Mental Health Foundation; an 
Thomas J. Bigham, Jr., Chairman o 
the Commission. 


_ At the dinner in the evening, Dr 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secre 
tary of the Federal Council, presentec 
a thirteen-volume set of the Oxforc 
English Dictionary to Otis R. Rice ot 
behalf of his friends for his service t 
the Commission on Religion and Healt! 
and the Department of Pastoral Serv: 
1Ces, 
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Rural Churches of America 
and Cooperative Services 


TOWN AND COUNTRY COMMITTEE HEADS EFFORT 


By BEenson Y. LANDIS 


ROBABLY two out of three of the 
p local churches in the constituency 
of the Federal Council of Churches 
are located in communities with less 
than 2,500 population, those classified 
as tural by the Bureau of the Census. 
These churches have; however, possibly 
only about one-third of the total church 
members. Thus there are numerous 
small churches in rural communities. 
Because of population trends, the rural 
churches send many people into the 
city churches. 
. 
Mi Three Councils Cooperate 
For almost forty years, cooperative 
national programs on behalf of the 
rural churches have been organized by 
the Home Missions Council. Federal 
Council services also began early in the 
Council’s history, were discontinued 
for some years, and then in 1930 there 
‘was begun one of the first of the inter- 
council agencies. The Committee on 
Town and Country of the Home Mis- 
sions Council was then recognized by 
the Federal Council as its channel of 
operation. In 1943, the International 
Council of Religious Education became 
one of the constituting agencies: of the 
Committee. Thus three councils now 
cooperate with one another in adminis- 
tering these programs. 
The Committee on Town and Coun- 
try has as its general purpose to en- 
“courage cooperation among the de- 
~nominational agencies that render serv- 
ices on behalf of the rural churches. 
Some of these denominational agencies 
now have responsibility for assisting 
local churches in places having up to 
5,000 people, and one, in places having 
up to 10,000 population. Thus the 
term “town and country” sometimes 
refers to rural communities as defined 
by the Census, and sometimes is used 
to embrace centers of population up 
to 10,000. 


Programs of Denominations 
The denominational services for 
churches in small communities are di- 
vided into two phases: 1. Boards of 
home missions administer grants in 
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aid to churches. 2. Denominational 
agencies render services to improve the 
administration and program of the 
churches. These types may overlap. 

Interdenominational programs grow 
out of denominational interests. The 
Committee on Town and Country thus 
renders certain common services for 
all, as follows: 


Common Interests 


In-service training for ministers and 
lay leaders in town and _ country 
churches was one of «the pioneering 
activities. Prior to World War I, the 
Committee had already encouraged the 
organization of short training schools 
for the purpose of offering \ courses 
emphasizing tested methods of rural 
church work. At present there are 
many such in-service centers carried 
on by educational institutions, all 
organized and conducted locally. 

Once a year a National Convocation 
on the Church in Town and Country 
is held in order to bring together those 
most concerned with rural church im- 
provement. As many as 1,000 persons 
have come together to exchange experi- 
ences, and to make cooperative plans. 
Commissions of the Convocation meet 
for intensive study of practically every 
aspect of the local church program. 

Closely linked with the annual Con- 
vocation is the periodical, Town and 
Country Church, a journal mainly of 
methods for those carrying on local 
church programs. Most articles are 
written by people at work in rural com- 
munities. The purposes of Town and 
Country Church are: To encourage co- 
operation among rural churches, to 
improve the administration and pro- 
gram of the rural church, to contribute 
to a Christian philosophy of rural life. 
Town and Country Church is pub- 
lished at 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. at $1.00 a year. 

Rural Life Sunday observance is 
promoted on the fifth Sunday after 
Easter, which is the historic Rogation 
Sunday that has been in the calendar 
of the church year since the Fifth 
Century. Four times a year the early 
Christian church commended to God 
the fruits of the earth. An annual 
order of service for use in many de- 


nominations is published. Suggestions 
of ways of observance are circulated. 
Sometimes city churches observe Rural 
Life Sunday, too. 

A renewed emphasis on Harvest Fes- 
tivals in churches, in addition to na- 
tional Thanksgiving observance, is 
recommended to all churches—urban 
and rural—by the Committee. It has 
been found appropriate for churches on 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway in New 
York City to hold Harvest Festivals. 
Hence it would appear to be possible 
for all the churches in the cities, towns 
and open country to do so. An annual 
order of service is issued. Festivals 
are conducted any time from the first 
week of August through November. 

The Committee has assisted in 
studies of the rural church situation. 
It has maintained many contacts with 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the state colleges of agriculture, 
the farm cooperatives and the general 
farm organizations. It has recom- 
mended that church people know the 
social agencies at work in rural com- 
munities. 

The Committee believes that state 
and county councils of churches are 
important in meeting the needs of rural 
churches, and encourages, whenever 
possible, the organization of town and 
country committees in these councils. 

The Committee is formulating a 
series of policy statements. Those al- 
ready approved are: ‘““Man’s Relation 
to the Land,” ‘“‘Comity Principles,” and 
‘““A Commitment of Advance.” Several 
others are in process. All are eventual- 
ly to be combined into one document. 


Interdependence of Rural and 
Urban Churches 


Finally, the Committee on Town and 
Country assists those working in the 
general interests of the churches “in 
extending their resources to the rural 
churches. The rural churches are not 
interested only in rural communities. 
They, too, are a part of the world-wide 
church. They are affected by the great 
issues of war and peace, by great eco- 
nomic trends, by social crises. 

Thus the Committee has carried on 
its work on the theory that the rural 
churches should become aware of the 
great common interests of the churches; 
that it is good for a country minister 
to have some awareness of the situation 
of the urban churches and communi- 
ties; that it is good for city-church 
people to reciprocate and be aware of 
the rural church. In short, rural and 
urban churches are interdependent; 
they need each other; they can con- 
tribute to one another. 
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IS World Order 


Conferences 
Attract Leaders 


IGHTEEN experimental World Order 

Workshops were held in Mid- 
Western and Middle Atlantic States 
in late April and early May under the 
auspices of the Federal Council’s De- 
partment of International Justice and 
Goodwill in cooperation with the de- 
nominational social action agencies and 
local councils of churches. 


These one-day conferences served to 
familiarize local church leaders with 
the Message and Findings of the Third 
National Study Conference on the 
Churches and World Order, held at 
Cleveland, March 8 to 11, 1949. They 
also provided opportunity for consulta- 
tion between local and national leaders 
on major issues of American foreign 
policy which are the concern of the 
churches, and on plans for church and 
community programs in the field of 
world order. 

The Workshops followed the pattern 
of the National Study Conference in 
holding three simultaneous discussions 
on the church’s responsibility in rela- 
tion to American policy in Europe, 
American Policy in the Far East, and 
the United Nations. Interest in the 
questions relating to the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty, the communist advance in 
China, and the proposals for amending 
the United Nations Charter, among 
other topics, assured lively participa- 
tion in the group discussions. In gen- 
eral the Workshop meetings did not 
attempt to arrive at formal findings 
but used discussion of issues as a start- 
ing point for consideration of a pro- 
gram of Christian world order edu- 
cation and action. 

A number of the Workshops held 
evening meetings open to the public. 
Larger groups were also reached 
through the local press and radio which 
evidenced considerable interest in the 
conferences. The public meetings, of 
a more inspirational character, helped 
to'enlist a renewed sense of commit- 
ment to a creative effort by Christian 
citizens for a just and durable peace. 
Among those who addressed the eve- 
ning meetings were: Dr. George Butt- 
rick, Mr. John Foster Dulles, Mr. 
Kermit Eby, Dr. Harold Y. McClusky, 
Dr. Ralph Sockman, Rev. Kyoshi 
Tanimoto of Hiroshima, Japan, and Dr. 
Walter W. VanKirk. 
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ONE CHURCH IS NOT BIG ENOUGH 


One church no longer is big 
enough for the Protestant Men’s 
communion and breakfast, estab- 
lished four years ago as an annual 
event by the Council of Churches of 
Worcester, Mass. This year it was 
held in two churches—the Wesley 
Methodist and the Central Congre- 
gational churches.- In 1946 the at- 
tendance totaled 1070. This year 
2,517 men were present. 


Heads New Jersey 


Council of Churches 

The Rey. Edward A. Morris, pastor 
of the Old First Presbyterian Church 
of Trenton, N. J., is the new president 
of the New Jersey Council of Churches. 
He was elected at the annual meeting 
held in Asbury Park, April 30. The 
Council is composed of 15 member 
denominational bodies, embracing more 
than 90 per cent of the Protestants in 
the state. 


Members from 27 States on Roster 


HE geographical distribution of the 

Commission (membershipiwas one of 
the important items considered by the 
Commission on Worship at its spring 
meeting on April 26 in the Federal 
Council Building, New York. In the 
early days of the Commission, its mem- 
bers were drawn largely from the east- 
ern seaboard, but gradually men and 
women from other parts of the country 
have been added. Twelve new mem- 
bers from nine states including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, bring to 27, the 
number of states represented on the 
Commission. The hope was expressed 
that in due time the membership of the 
Commission will be fully national. 

Another important item presented 
was worship in the rural church—a 
subject particularly pertinent in view 
of the emphasis on the rural church 
which is scheduled for 1950. The 
Rev. G. Shubert Frye of Syracuse, 
N. Y., said the committee studying 
this matter recommended literature be 
provided, including a new and enlarged 
edition of Rural Life Prayers; that 
a program of worship seminars in rural 
areas be organized; that worship pro- 
grams be prepared for use with the 
study material in cooperation with the 
Missionary Education Movement. It 
also urged that other means be used to 
assist those interested in improving the 
standards and practices of worship in 
the rural church. 

The Rev. Deane Edwards, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Commission, re- 
ported that two new items soon would 
appear in the Pamphlet Library on 
Worship, namely Observing Christmas, 
by James Dalton Morrison; and Selec- 
tions from the Fellowship of Prayer, 
by Gaius Glenn Atkins. He reported 
the printing for widespread use in 
America of the hymn “Thine is the 
Glory” sung at the Amsterdam As- 


sembly of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Dr. Reginald L. McAll reported on 
the 1948 Observance of the Isaac 
Watts Bicentennial in which the Com- 
mission cooperated with the Hymn 
Society of America. This occasion was 
observed from coast to coast in hymn 
festivals, special services and other 
gatherings in churches, music clubs, 
schools and other interested groups. 

The Commission approved establish- 
ing a Commission on Drama and 
Religion within the Federal Council 
of Churches, and adding a Direc- 
tor of Sacred Music to the staff. 
The proposal to create a Commission 
on Worship and the Fine Arts which 
would have responsibility for worship, 
drama, music and other activities in 
this field as they relate to the spiritual 
life of the churches, was submitted to 
the Federal Council’s Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Edwards called attention to the 
Workshop on Worship which is sched- 
uled for June 1950 at Andover-Newton 
Theological School under the auspices 
of the Commission. He also reported 
on the Seminars on Worship which 
have been held in recent months and 
which are scheduled for the balance 
of 1949 and the early part of 1950. 

Indianapolis, Ind., was chosen as 
the place of meeting for the autumn 
session of the Commission on October 
30 and 31. This is in conformity with 
the policy of the Commission to, hold 
one meeting a year outside of New 
York City. 

Rev. Hampton Adams, pastor, The 
Union Avenue Christian Church, St. 
Louis, chairman of the Commission, 
presided at» the meeting attended by 
35 members, representing various 
Protestant and Orthodox denomina- 
tions. 
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Seminary Teachers 
Workshop June 14-17 


A group of about 40 distinguished 


seminary teachers and administrators 


have been invited to participate in a 
workshop on theological education in 
the practical field. It will be held at 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Chicago, 
June 14-17 under the joint auspices of 
the Federal Council’s Department of 
Pastoral Services and the International 
Council of Religious Education. 
The workshop will consider how to 
teach more effectively such subjects 
as pastoral work, preaching, religious 
education, administration and com- 
munity organization. Oren H. Baker, 
dean of Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School heads the planning committee. 


LABOR DAY MESSAGE 


The Federal Council’s Department 
of the Church and Economic Life an- 
nounces that the annual Labor Sunday 
Message will be on sale by July 1. 
Prices are five cents per copy: $2.00 

per 100; $6.00 per 500 and $7.50 per 
1,000. 

_ The printed Message is also available 
with blank front and back covers so 
that a local parish may print its own 
order of service and announcements. 
Imprints for denominational commis- 
sions or councils of churches, are availa- 
ble at $2.50, a flat charge regardless of 
the number ordered. 

Orders should be sent to the Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic 
Life, Federal Council of Churches, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Special Award Made 
To “One Great Hour” 


“One Great Hour,” the special 
broadcast produced by Church World 
Service recently received a_ special 
award for a one time broadcast at the 
19th Annual Institute for Education 
by Radio at Columbus, O., last month. 

For transcriptions the first award went 
to “All Aboard for Adventure’ pro- 
duced by the Protestant Radio Com- 
mission. 

In the local religious broadcast sec- 
tion, an honorable mention went to 

the Troy, N. Y. Council of- Churches 
for its “Religion Views the News,” 
aired over WTRY. 
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Enclosed find $_—— aa2).— 


1949 WORLD WIDE COMMUNION LITERATURE 


NOW AVAILABLE — ORDER EARLY 


ORDER BLANK 


(All of this literature is printed in attractive Communion 


Attractive Communion Poster (20x28! inches) 
World Wide Communion Letterhead 

(814x11 inches) 
World Wide Communion Envelope for same (No. 9) _. 


World Wide Communion Calendar (Bulletin) Form _. 
Invitation (4 page folder with world time chart) 


Meditation “Remember Jesus Christ” —..-- 


Guide for the Minister and Visitors (explaining the plan 


for every-member visitation) 


World Wide Communion Covenant Card (for five 


weeks’ church attendance program) 


My Visitation Agreement Card (for enlistment of 


VISICO SS) ppecetan ee ep orerteea eh De 


Attendance Registration Card 
My Record in the Church Attendance Crusade Card 


Church Attendance Assignment Envelope 
Church Attendance Record Sheet 
Ten Reasons on Why Worship Regularly (Card 814x334 


in two colors) 


The Church Invites You (Card in two colors approx. 
814x334) 


Church Attendance Postcards—five different colored 
cards—to be addressed and mailed: 


No. 1043 “Keep Your Tryst With Jesus” 
No. 1044 “The Nation is as Strong as its Moral 


and Spiritual Fibre” 
No. 1045 “Come Unto Me” 
No. 1050 “Bring the Whole Family to Church 


Next Sunday” 
No. 1055 “Will you come Next Sunday?” 


10c 


50c 
50c 
50c 
50c 


for which please send literature to: 


purple.) 


each 


per 100 
per 100 
per 100 
per 100 
per 100 


each 


per 100 


per 100 
per 100 


each 


each 


each 


Total 


ENE Sr ee nk Re rege re ee ee ee eee ee 


Send orders to the 
DEPARTMENT OF EVANGELISM 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Make check or money order payable to Harper Sibley, Treasurer 
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AN URGENT APPEAL 


You can help: Here’s how you can send 


them Swan Soap through CARE=—at no cost to you! 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY WILL SEND A REGULAR CAKE OF SWAN OVERSEAS 
FOR EVERY Two SWAN WRAPPERS you SEND IN! 


we 


Next to food, one of the scarcest and most des- 
perately needed things in Europe today is soap. 


The health of babies and little children is endan- 
gered by lack of soap. As you know, cleanliness 
helps prevent disease. Nothing combats dirt like 


soap. 
se we Lever Brothers Company will then send 
Give those poot Kids #9 Europe a break! Swan—1 cake for every 2 wrappers—to CARE; the 


Send lots of wrappers! For every 2 Swan great, nonprofit, government-approved organiza- 
wrappers, we will send a regular size cake of Swan tion which delivers CARE Packages to the needy in 
to some kid over there. The soap will be turned Europe. CARE and Church World Service guar 
over to Church World Service, the Protestant and antee delivery. 


Orthodox Interdenominational Relief Agency. Your cakes of Swan for nee dy kids cost 
Here’s all you do: Buy 2 or more cakes of Swan you only the tiny chore of sending in your Swan 


today. Buy 4 dozen! Keep the soap: and mail in the wrappers. Send “em in Now! You'll help millions 
wrappers. Just fill out the coupon below and mail overseas get a better break! So get some Swan. It’s 


it and your Swan wrappers. the best soap afloat. 


BOB HOPE says: “This is a wonderful idea. I hope 
everybody takes full advantage of this opportunity 
to help the kids overseas get the soap they need.” 


PURE MILD aoe TEAR OUT AND SEND IN WITH SWAN WRAPPERS ~~ 
! CHURCH WORLD SERVICE, CARE SOAP CAMPAIGN, BOSTON 3, MASS. 


SWAN { want to send .-- cakes of SWAN to the needy children overseas. En- 


closed are. + - SWAN wrappéets- (One regular size cake of SWAN will 
be sent for every 2 wrappers received.) 

the best soap afloat 

Another fine product of Lever Brothers 


1 
1 
\ 
1 
1 
1 
i CONTRI 
1 
1 
1 
Company, Makers of Lux and Rinso A 
' 


BUTED BY 
STREET 


CITY STATE _ 


ee ee a 


All wrappers must be mailed before August |. 1949 


This announ 
cement has a . 
cluding 71 religi preoredan 22 ne 
gio ati . WsPoper i 
us publications with a prin aaate mon Naa 
g over 43 million 
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TO CHURCH LEADERS- 


to the CARE Soap Campaign! 


JUNE, 1949 


give your support 


Large numbers of Sunday Schools, Junior and 
Women’s Groups are already actively helping. 


Hosts of others need your endorsement and leadership. 


"Church World Service, which as a member of CARE since its 
inception has shared in sending millions of food and clothing 
packages overseas, is now officially joining CARE in a special 
project that will yield substantial help to the needy. 


"Briefly, this is the plan: For every two Swan soap wrappers sent 
to 'Church World Service, CARE Soap Campaign, Boston 3, Mass.,' 
Lever Brothers, the makers of Swan, will contribute one bar of 
soap to CARE for distribution by Church World Service to 
Protestant families and institutions in Europe. The campaign has 
been in progress since April 26, and will continue through July. 


"On a recent trip to Europe, I learned at first hand how keenly 
the lack of soap is felt in homes, orphanages and hospitals as 
they struggle to restore and maintain a decent standard of 
health. Millions of children have never even seen a bar of soap. 


"Thus we have a clear urgency to act. 


"This was the consideration that led CARE, and Church World 
Service to accept Lever Brothers' offer of large quantities of 
soap. The campaign is an extension of the current Church World 
Service Contributed Supplies Program which also includes 
clothing, bedding, and food products. 


"T want to thank you for the cooperation I know you will give to 


‘this worthy program." 
Buch Gnd 


Executive Director, CARE 
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Radio Programs June 


Sunpays—Dr. Frederick K. Stamm, 
“Highlights of the Bible’-—WNBC 
and Network—10:00-10:30 A.M.; 
Dr. Robert D. Hershey, “Sunday 
Vespers” —ABC—1:30-2:00 P.M.; 
Dr. Franklin P. Cole—‘‘Radio 
Chapel”—WOR (not network) 
9:30-10:00 A.M. June 5, 12 

Monpays—Dr. Ernest R. Palen, 
“Gems for Thought”—ABC—8:45- 
8:50 A.M.—WJZ local—8:55-9:00 
A.M.—WJZ and network—11:30- 
11:35 P.M.: Dr. Charles M. Crowe 


Turspays—Dr. Ira W. Langston, 
“Gems for Thought”—ABC—8:45- 
8:50 A.M.—WJZ local—8:55-9:00 
A.M.—WJZ and network—11:30- 
11:35 P.M.—Dr. Wesley Megaw— 
“Faith in Our Time”’—Mutual— 
10:15-10:30 A.M. 

WEDNEspAYs—Dr. Russell Frank Au- 
man—‘Gems for Thought”—ABC 
—8:45-8:50 A.M.—WJZ and net- 
work 11:30-11:35 P.M.; Dr. Allen 
E. Claxton—‘Faith in Our Time”— 
Mutual 10:15-10:30 A.M. 

Phillips 


THURSDAYS—Dr. Packer 


Elliot, “Gems for Thought”—ABC 
—8:45-8:50 A.M.—WJZ local 8:55- 


—‘Faith in Our Time”’—Mutual— 
10:15-10:30 A.M. 


oD. ypiTesne it) 


LESLI 


When 
~ thelamp 


Books for today’s needs! 


Picken WHEN THE LAMP FLICKERS 


porta ae By Leslie D.. Weatherhead. To many people caught up in the 
ott doubt and confusion of modern life, Jesus’ teachings seem obscure, 
sey impractical, irrelevant. Here Dr. Weatherhead speaks to men 
and women in terms of their own experiences—interpreting 21 of 
Jesus’ more difficult words and pointing out their vital meaning 
today. READY JUNE 15. $2.50 


PREACHING UNASHAMED 


By Joseph R. Sizoo. A fresh sense of purpose and practical means 
of achievement await every preacher in this clear, challenging dis- 
cussion of his work and its opportunities. Here are many valuable 
suggestions on bringing the Word of God to men today—especially 
through Bible-centered expository preaching. $1.75 


JESUS AND THE DISINHERITED 


By Howard Thurman. Writing with clarity, insight, and good 
spirit, an outstanding Negro leader and minister views the prob- 
lems rising out of racial discrimination in light of Jesus’ teachings. 
Powerful, timely, vital, here is an important book for today—a 
book to be read, discussed, and heeded: $1.25 


BEARING WITNESS TO THE TRUTH 


By Harold Cooke Phillips. A brilliant study of the meaning of 
Christian truth—how: to understand it more clearly and preach 
it more effectively. Here is a practical analysis of the sermon as 
a means of bearing witness, the preacher as a worthy witness— 
and an inspiring revelation of Christ as the heart of truth. $2.50 


HOW TO THINK CREATIVELY 


By Eliot D. Hutchinson. A thorough analysis of creative thinking 
—what it is, how it comes about, and how the average man can 
adapt the methods of genius to his own particular needs. Based 
on exhaustive study of outstanding contemporary thinkers, here 


is a practical guide to greater personal development and achieve- 
ment. $2.75 


—AT YOUR BOOKSTORE— 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
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9:00 A.M.—WJZ and _ netwo 


11:30-11:35 P.M. 

Fripays—Dr. Francis C. Stiff 
“Gems for Thought”—ABC—8:4 
8:50 A.M.—WJZ local 8:55-9:| 
A.M.—WJZ and network 11:3 
11335 P.M: 

SATuRDAYS—Dr. Norman _ Vince 
Peale—‘The Art of Living’- 
WNEC and network 6:15-6:30 P.) 

Every Day—‘“Minute of Prayer’’- 
WOR only—6:15-6:30 P.M. 


TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


SunpAyvs—“‘Television Chapel” WPI 
—Channel 13—6:30-7:00 P.) 
June 5— Dr. Henry Darlingto 


June 19—Dr. F. Howard Callahz 

Monvays—‘“Morning Chapel” 11:4 
12:00 AAMM.—WABD—Channel 5- 
Dr. Wendell Phillips 

Turespays—Panel Discussions, (gue 
speakers) -WABD—Channel _ 5- 
11:45-12:00 A.M. 

TuHurspays — “Morning Chapel’- 
WABD—Channel 5—11:45-12:( 
A.M.—Dr. John Henderson Powe 


All times given are Eastern Daylig! 
Saving Time. 


PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


Communion Tables—Pulpits—Chairs 


Altars—Lecterns—Baptismal Fonts 
Send for Catalogue 


J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 


Dept. G Scranton 2, Pa. 


flymn Singing 
ON SUNDAY NIGHTS 


Aa the charming customs still 
surviving at The Northfield is the 
“hymn sing” on Sunday nights when 
guests in the lobby and on the broad 
verandas join in singing their favorite 
hymns. 

This delightful country Inn, estab- 
lished in 1888, is still noted for its 
delicious New England meals, its 
friendly atmosphere and the gracious 
hospitality which is traditional. 

Sports on our 250-acre estate, 

outdoor and indoor recreation 

for all the family at every sea- 
son of the year. 
Descriptive folder on request. 
A. Gorpon Moopy, Manager 
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7 
CHRISTIAN STUDY OF 
LABOR RELATIONS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


States Senate of the Convention on the - 


prevention and punishment of the crime 
of genocide—the deliberate and syste- 
matic destruction of national, ethnic 
religious and racial groups—adopted 
by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. The State Department was 
asked to submit, and the Senate im- 
mediately to ratify, the Convention to 
“hasten the day when genocide will 
fall under the legal as well as moral 
condemnation of the world.” 
Tentatively approved meeting of the 
Executive Committee in Atlanta, Ga. 
December 6 instead of New York, No- 
vember 15. The Committee which 
only occasionally meets outside of New 
York, was invited to Atlanta in con- 
nection with the Southeastern Regional 
Convocation. The convocation is 
jointly sponsored by the Federal Coun- 
cil, the Home Missions Council and the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. 


As a step in developing greater lay 
participation in the leadership of the 
churches the staff was instructed to ex- 
plore practical ways to create a unit to 


THESE 
ALSO 
BELIEVE 


HIS is a serious, objec- 
tive, yet sympathetic 
study of thirteen minority 
religious groups, all either 
born or having their major 
development on American 
soil. Dr. Braden has sought, 
wherever possible, to make 
personal contact with the 
founders or contemporary 
leaders and thus to secure 


serve the churches in strengthening 
laymen’s work and particularly to 
ascertain what kind of interdenomina- 
tional leadership and assistance is de- 
sired by the denominations. The 
action came in response to a section 
recommendation at the biennial meet- 
ing of the Federal Council in Cincin- 
nati, last December. 

Reported that a careful study of 
the filibuster in its relation to demo- 
cratic processes will appear shortly in 
Information Service, published by the 
Department of Research and Educa- 
tion. 


Referred to the Advisory Committee 
the overture from the Comity Commit- 
tee of the Home Missions Council on 
the use of “some inclusive name such 
as ‘The United Protestant Church of 
Christ’ by each of the denominations 
and their local churches with the tra- 


ditional legal name in parenthesis.” | 


The Comity committee advanced the 
suggestion with a view to “creating a 
Protestant concern and a Protestant 
strategy for an adequate churching of 
both urban and rural life.” 


Adopted resolution of appreciation 
to the Rev. Dr. Charles S. Macfar- 
land, for his “painstaking and dis- 
criminating work” in preparing the 


history of the Federal Council which 
was described as a “notable contribu- 
tion to the record of progress in effec- 
tive cooperative work by the churches 
of this country.” 


NEW EDITION OFF PRESS 


The second edition of the 96-page 
booklet ‘‘Pastoral Counseling in Family 
Relationships,” by Leland Foster 
Wood, has just come from the press. 
The value of the booklet was demon- 
strated by the fact that the first edition 
of 10,000 copies was sold in a little 
more than a year. Pastors continue to 
call for this and to receive it gladly. 
The “Chaplain” referred to it as “‘the 
newest and most excellent help which 
has come to us in this field.”” The price 
of the booklet, postpaid, is 60 cents. 


HUMAN RELATIONS COMMISSION 
COMMENDS GOVERNOR DEWEY 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York was commended by the Human 
Relations Commission of the Protes- 
tant Council of the City of New York 
for his recommendations for the ex- 
pansion of mental hospitals and for 
further research facilities to study the 
mentally ill, and also for recommending 
making available public housing. 


A Study of Modern Cults and Minority 


Religious Movements in America 


Charles S. Braden 


at first hand, or.through a 
study of their published 
writings, what they believe 
and practice. The study of 
their thought is systematic, 
covering the beliefs about 
God, Jesus, Sin, Salvation, 
the Bible, Heaven, Hell, 
the Church, for example. A 
major inquiry concerns the 


at all bookstores 


moral teachings and their 
practical outcomes in indi- 
vidual and social life. Some 
of the groups considered 
are Father Divine’s Peace 
Mission, New Thought, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, the 
Oxford Group Movement, 
and Mormonism. A brief 
dictionary of other minority 
groups appears at the end of 
the book, as well as ample 


bibliographies. $6.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York 11, New York 


60 Fifth Avenue 
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F.C.C. Takes Over Committee 
on Interchange of Preachers 


ULL responsibility on this side of 
the Atlantic for the program of the 
Committee on Interchange of 

Preachers and Speakers—an Anglo- 
American project—has been assumed, 
effective June 1, 1949, by the Federal 
Council of Churches. Dr. Harry N. 
Holmes will continue as secretary of 
the Committee with offices in the 
Federal Council Building at 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Coincidently Dr. Holmes announced 
the Committee had arranged speaking 
engagements for nine preachers from 
the British Isles who will visit the 
United States this summer and in addi- 
tion, that the Lord Bishop of London 
and three other English clergymen 
credentialed by the Interchange will 
make their own engagements. The 
British committee has arranged speak- 
ing engagements for five American 
clergymen. Three others similarly cre- 
dentialed are going privately. 


The Anglo-American effort for ex- 
change of preachers was begun 25 years 
ago shortly after the first World War. 
In Britain it was carried on for nearly 
‘twenty years by an independent com- 
mittee sponsored by the English Speak- 
ing Union of England and the British 
Council of the World Alliance. Several 
years ago responsibility abroad was 
assumed by the British Council of 
Churches. 


When the program was undertaken 
the American effort was in charge of 
a committee representing the Federal 
Council, the Church Peace Union and 
the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches. The 
latter, in 1948, changed its name to 
the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through Religion. 

The World Alliance expressed the 
conviction that the work of the Com- 
mittee could best be carried on by 
those actually connected with Protes- 
tant churches. It requested the Federal 
Council of Churches to make the Com- 
mittee a part of its administration as 
the British committee is now a part of 
the British Council. This shift was 
accepted by the Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council at its bi-month- 
ly meeting May 17, effective June 1, 
1949, 
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The nine for whom speaking engage- 
ments have been made are: 


Rev. George McPherson Docherty, Aber- 
deen, Scotland 

Rey. J. R. Gray, Presbyterian, Glasgow, 
Scotland 

Rey. G. H. Taylor, Methodist, Liverpool, 
England 

Rev. William Partridge, Methodist, Birm- 
ingham, England ; 

Rey. W. A. Smellie, Presbyterian, Perth, 
Scotland 

Rev. Dr. D. Frazer-Hurst, Presbyterian, 
Belfast, Ireland 

Rey. J. M. Richardson, Presbyterian, Bath, 
England 


. Rev. W. J. Martin, Presbyterian, Kenton, 


Middlesex, England 
Rev. F. E. Hastings, 

Scotland 

In addition to the Lord Bishop of 
London the others who are making 
their own engagements are: Rev. Dr. F. 
Townley Lord, Rev. H. S. Stanley and 
the Rev. S. Maurice Watts. 


Baptist, Glasgow, 


Americans credentialled to fl 
British Council of Churches are: 


Bishop Hazen G. Werner, Columbus, Oh 
Dr. Marvin O. Sansbury, Des Moines, Iov 
Rey. R. F. Weiskotten, Richmond Hi 
Long Island 
Rey. Warren C. Johnson, Philadelphia, P 
Rey. Dr. John Paul Jones, Bay Ridg 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Other Americans going privately fe 
preaching, but credentialled are: 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, New York Ci 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, New York Ci 
Rev. J. F. B. Carruthers, California 


Dr. John S. Bonnell, Fifth Avent 
Presbyterian Church, New York, is tl 
chairman of the American Committe 


PITTSBURGH INSTITUTE 


At the third annual Institute ¢ 
Human Relations sponsored by tl 
Pittsburgh Council of Churches ar 
eight other community  agencie 
Charles R. Cox, president of Carneg 
Illinois Steel Corporation, delivere 
the keynote address on “Human Rel, 
tions in Industry.” Discussion grouy 
considered the roles of managemen 
labor, government, the church and tl 
school. 


60 Fifth Avenue 


SOMETHING 
TO STAND ON 


Lewis L. Dunnington 


ate are twenty straight-from-the-shoulder an- 
swers, in the light of the best accredited scholarship 
today, to questions asked by students at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. These answers are in the form of ser- 
mons on such difficult topics as the miracles, the 
second coming of Christ, the virgin birth, the fall 
of man, hell, the resurrection, and many others. The 
author writes extremely well; he has a skillful use 
of narrative, a gift for incident and quotation which 
make his points telling and interesting. He feels that 
all evidence should be examined so that the Christian 
may return to the simple, dynamic personality of 
Jesus which has been almost buried under a load 
of theological dogma. $2.50 


at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 11, New York 
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CWS Shares Benefits 
Of Campaign for Soap 

Church World Service—one of the 
26 national member agencies of CARE 
is cooperating in a nationwide cam- 
paign to alleviate the soap shortage in 
war-ravaged countries. 

Through an arrangement made with 
a Boston soap manufacturer (Lever 
Bros. Co.) CARE -will guarantee de- 
livery of a bar of soap to needy people 
overseas through Church World Service 
for every two Swan wrappers. The 
wrappers are to be sent to Church 
World Service, CARE Soap Campaign. 
Boston 3, Mass. The soap sent over- 
seas will be donated by Lever Bros. 
Co. 

CARE’s Executive Director, Paul 
Comly French said that during a re- 
cent world tour he found the need for 
soap caused a most pressing health 
problem. Many European children, 
he added, literally never have seen a 
cake of soap. 

Church World Service officials stated 

that this program is an extension of the 
current Church World Service Con- 
tributed Supplies Program for 1949. 
_ Commenting on the CARE Cam- 
paign, a Church World Service official 
stated: “There is still need for Chris- 
tian help. Reports coming from church 
representatives, both in Europe and the 
Far East, emphasize the need for con- 
tinued aid. This is no time for Chris- 
tians to cease their efforts in sending 
material aid abroad.” 


| ,PULPIT- CHOIR 


. CONFIRMATION ,. 
BAPTISMAL P| 


“DOCTORS 
, no 


SMASTERS 


Have your dealer show you 


the wide Variety of e 
church appointaients ye produce 

FOR COMPLETE CATATO 
SUDBURY BRASS ¢ eave 
56 SUDBURY STREET, ine 14, MASS.’ 
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NEW YORK COUNCIL’S PURPOSE 

“To promote those activities which 
can better be performed jointly and 
cooperatively than separately, to the 
end that Protestant influence in all 
matters relating to religious, moral and 
social welfare may be increased and 
be made more effective. 

“To bring the resources of all the 
churches to the service of the individ- 
ual church. 

“To bear witness to Protestant soli- 
darity and to furnish the medium 
through which Protestant participation 
in inter-faith service may be carried 
forward. 

“To provide the means whereby all 


Protestant grecups may consult, plan, 
experiment, and act together in serv- 
ing the peoples of this city and in 
winning them for Christ.” 


GOWNS 
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A Pathway Boe MORE ABUNDANT LIFE 


_ GENERAL CONFERENCE 


for Ministers and Laymen 


JULY 30-AUGUST 8, 1949 


Northfield again offers to ministers, laymen, and their families a mid-summer 


opportunity for a rewarding period of spiritual stimulation and physical 


refreshment. 


of church work, lists, as usual, outstanding Christian leaders, including: 


Bernard C. Clausen, Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio; 
William R. Forrester, University of St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land; Mrs. William R. Forrester, missionary executive, Edinburgh, 
Scotland; Stanley High, Roving Editor, The Reader’s Digest ; 
The First Congregational Church, Columbus, 
Hope Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass.; 
Frederick W. Norwood, former minister of St. James United Church, 
Otis R. Rice, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York; Willard L. 
Sperry, Harvard. Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Merrill, 
Homer Miller, 


Montreal; 


Attractive rates, excellent facilities for recreation, and central location make 


this Conference the ideal answer to your vacation problem. 


NORTHFIELD 
SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Box R, 


The program, covering both practical and inspirational phases 


WILLIAM E. Park, Chairman 


EAST NORTHFIELD, 


Boynton 
Ohio; John 


MASS. | 
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The 8lst Congress: An Appraisal 


Congress has been in session for 
more than one-half the period pre- 
scribed by law, as this is written. It 
must adjourn no later than July 31. 
It may, of course, meet in special ses- 
sion later. 


This article reviews what has gone 
on in Congress with respect to those 
aspects in which church agencies have 
had an interest. 


BENSON Y. LANDIS 


NE oF the earliest decisions of 

Congress was made on the civil 
rights issue. There was a filibuster in 
the Senate against a motion to take up 
a revision of the rules. That matter was 
eventually settled by adoption of a 
new rule which provides that debate 
can only be closed by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the Senate, 
not by two-thirds of those voting. 
Thus it is now more difficult to close 
debate than previously. 

Many advocates of federal civil 
rights bills had been of the opinion 
that a revision of the Senate rules 
must precede practical consideration 
of legislation on this subject. Most 
observers believe the Senate has al- 
ready rendered a verdict against civil 
rights legislation, although the issue 
may be fought out again later. 


Public Funds for Private Institutions 


The issue of public funds for private 
institutions has been involved in federal 
aid to education, a proposal that has 
been before Congress for many years. 
The Senate quickly disposed of one 
bill by passing with a voice vote S.1411, 
authorizing an appropriation of $35,- 
000,000 annually for school health 
services, provided the states wishing 
to cooperate will match about $25,- 
000,000 of this amount. 

S.1411 would make funds available 
for pupils: in both public and non- 
public schools. It contains a provision 
similar to one in the permanent School 
Lunch Act, permitting the Federal 
Government to pay funds directly for 
health services in private schools in 
those states where public authority 
is forbidden to pay public funds for 
any private school services. 

The same matter was before the 
Senate in consideration of S.246, the 
educational finance bill authorizing an 
appropriation of $300,000,000 in an- 
nual grants in aid to the States for the 
support of elementary and secondary 
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education. The bill has had strong 
bipartisan sponsorship and is backed 
by the National Education Association 
and other organizations. 

On this bill Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, of Utah, a Democrat, reported 
to the Senate in.about the same way 
as did Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
a Republican, a year ago. The Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
contends that the States should decide 
how the federal funds should be used; 
they hold that federal funds might be 
used for the same type of expenditures 
as state funds may now be used. 

In some 18 states it is the practice 
to use public money to pay bus trans- 
portation of private-school pupils, and 
in five states public funds are used to 
purchase textbooks for such pupils. 

The Senate voted 58 to 15 in favor of 
the bill. It voted down all amendments 
submitted. 


International Relations 


Congress faced numerous interna- 
tional questions, including the follow- 
ing: 

The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations seemed disposed to make no 
recommendation for any change in 
American policy in China, although 
more than half the Senators signed a 
public statement looking with favor on 
Senator McCarran’s bill, $.1063, which 
would authorize new military and eco- 
nomic aid to China to the extent of an 
appropriation of $1,500,000,000. 

Congress was disposed to follow 
Administration recommendations for 
appropriations for the Economic Co- 
operation Administration (the Mar- 
shall Plan). 

Congress was voting military appro- 
priations beyond the President’s official 
budgetary requests, but was not con- 
sidering compulsory military training. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations had begun public hearings on 
the .proposed North Atlantic Treaty, 
which requires a vote of two-thirds in 
the Senate for ratification. The Senate 
was apparently ready to ratify, al- 
though debate had not begun at this 
writing. There were, in addition to 
the positive “pros” and the positive 
“cons,” those in the Senate who re- 
garded the treaty as mainly a recog- 
nition and definition of a situation of 
mutual need and a document that im- 
posed some obligation for action, the 
nature of the action to be decided by 
judgment of future events. 


The Secretary of State asked for < 
appropriation of $1,130,000,000 to |} 
used-for arms to be made available 1 
the other signatories to the Nor 
Atlantic Treaty for the first yea 

Point Four of the President’s inaugi 
ral, recommending enlarged technic 
assistance to and capital investment - 
the underdeveloped countries, was b 
ing developed in the Department | 
State, which was expected to ask f 
new legislation before the  sessic 
ended. It was apparent that mar 
foreign mission agencies of the church: 
had a high interest in “Point Four 

Little progress was being made | 
revising the law of 1948 .admitti1 
205,000 displaced persons. Churc 
agencies cooperated with the Di 
placed Persons Commission in carryit 
forward the provisions, which we 
pronounced to be almost unworkab 
by both government and church of 
cials. 


Social Security 


Church-state relations were involve 
in attempts to revise and expar 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insuran 
under the Social Security Act. TI 
House Ways and Means Committ 
held long hearings and was about 
report out a bill. The Committee w: 
faced with the question of decidir 
whether to recommend one of the fc 
lowing procedures with respect to tl 
lay employes of churches and the er 
ployes of non-profit agencies generalh 

1. Exclude lay employes of church 
from coverage, as has been do 
since 1935. 

2. Provide compulsory coverage f 
lay employes of churches ar 
their employers. 

3. Provide coverage for lay employ 
of churches only when the er 
ployer consents to inclusion in t] 
system. 

4, Provide for compulsory covera: 
for lay employes of churches a1 
only voluntary participation | 
the employer. 

The fourth procedure was embcdi 
in a bill considered by the House Wa 
and Means Committee, H.R.2893. | 
practical terms the fourth point wou 
mean that a lay employe of a chur 
employer would receive on retireme 
the same as workers generally only 
the employer chooses to pay an i 
surance contribution equivalent to th 
of the employe; if, however, the chur 
employer chose not to pay, then t 
church employe would receive on 1 
tirement a benefit of only one-half th 
available for workers generally. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


American Freedom 


and Catholic Power 

By Paut BLANsHarD, Beacon Press, 
3oston, Mass., $3.50. 

Although this book, gs the title 
ndicates, is addressed particularly to 
he American scene, it will prove sig- 
lificant for thoughtful readers every- 
vhere. It concerns the policies of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, particularly 
vith respect to church-state relation- 
hips, marriage, medicine, the press, 
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AUTOMATIC BELL 


The most versatile, fully 
automatic bell instrument ever 
made. A single ‘Carillonic 
Bell’? unit; amplifier; 24-hour 
program clock and automatic 
control complete with tower 
reproducer assembly. Housed 
in a single compact cabinet. 
Ideal wherever limited use of 
fine bell tones is required. 
Priced to fit any budget, from 
$95Q000 complete. 


SCHULMERICH 
ELECTRONICS, INC. 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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education, science, scholarship, fascism, 
and communism. 

In twelve chapters the author, who 
was originally trained for both the min- 
istry and the law, and who served as 
special assistant to the late Mayor La- 
Guardia in New York, gives extensive 
documentation for his contention that 
on the record the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy, working on a completely author- 
itarian basis, is dedicated to the aboli- 
tion of any separation between Church 
and State and eventual ecclesiastical 
control of the government in vitally im- 
portant areas of its concerns. He 
indicates what amendments to the Con- 
stitution a dominant Roman maiority 
could be expected to attempt. 

He points out the drive that is in 
progress in the U. S. A. against: the 
public school, control of child labor, 
medical requirements for matrimony, 
real freedom of the press, assembly and 
religious propaganda. 

One of the most telling features of 
the book is an amazing collection of 
quotations from high Roman sources 
indicating the reasons for the con- 
clusions to which his long study of 
Roman hierarchical policy has brought 
the author. 

He is throughout dealing with the 
problem not primarily as religious but 
as institutional and political. He ad- 
dresses liberal Catholics as well as 
Protestants throughout the book and 
says, for example, “‘the Catholic people 
of the United States fight and die for 
the same concept of freedom as do 
other true Americans, they believe in 
the same fundamental ideals of de- 
mocracy. If they controlled their 
Church, the Catholic problem would 
soon disappear, in the atmosphere of 
American freedom, they would adjust 
their Church’s policies to American 
realities.” 

The reading of the book will raise 
the question in many minds as to 
whether the author does not tend to 
overlook the dangers of secular na- 
tionalism which are quite as real as the 
dangers of ecclesiastical bigotry. 

But despite this limitation, which is 
not to be overlooked, this book is of 
absolutely first-rate quality and ex- 
ceptional relevance—particularly since 
there is so much tendency to minimize 
the differences between the Roman and 
the Protestant church polities and so 
much apparent acceptance by Protes- 
tants of the Roman Church at its own 
appraisal as the great bulwark against 


@ HOW CAN the CHURCH 
MEBT the CITY’S CHALLENGE? 


The Effective 
City Church 


By Murray H. Leiffer 


Comprehensive, practical, timely, this is 
a long-needed, workable answer to an 
increasingly urgent problem—how the 
church can build its program to meet 
the problems of city living and ade- 
quately care for the urban man. 


Thoroughly and incisively the author 
examines the effects upon city churches 
of recent population shifts, both from 
rural to urban centers and within the 
cities themselves. He studies the city 
church from many viewpoints—the “Old 
First” in the downtown district, the 
church in the declining neighborhood 
with its dwindling membership, the need 
for churches in new outlying residential 
areas. With keen insight and sym- 
pathetic understanding he shows what 
city living does to people, and how the 
church can deal with the tensions and 
distractions of city life and minister ef- 
fectively to city dwellers, many of whom 
are emotionally and economically inse- 
cure and enmeshed in secular influences. 

Here are sound procedures and ef- 
fective strategy whereby the church can 
bring the Christian message to people in 
many types of city areas and maintain 
a vital relation to its community. THE 
EFFECTIVE CITY CHURCH is of 
tremendous significance and value to 
city pastors, church boards, laymen, city 
planners—and to everyone concerned 
with the problems and future of our 
city churches. 


$2.75 at your bookstore 


Abingdon-Cokesbury 
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Older People 
and the Church 


By PAUL V. MAVES 
and J. LENNART CEDARLEAF 


How can the pastor meet the spiritual 
needs and adjustment problems of the 
growing number of people over sixty— 
now comprising more than ten percent 
of the population of the United States? 
How can he satisfy their desire for a 
useful church life? How can he dis- 
cover and develop their potentialities for 
service and leadership ? 

Here are practical answers to these 
pressing questions—a sound, compre- 
hensive book based on the authors’ two 
years of exhaustive study and research 
and their background of pastoral ex- 
perience and actual work with clder 
people. Writing in nontechnical lan- 
guage, illustrating their suggestions with 
abundant interview material, they point 
the minister to the best methods of 
psychology and pastoral counseling in 
this increasingly important field. 


THE CONTENTS: 


A New Frontier for the Church 
Older People in the United States 


’ The Aging Process 


The Church and the Aging Process 

The Function and Bases of Pastoral 
Care 

Principles and Methods of Pastoral Care 

A Program of Pastoral Care 

The Functions of Group Leadership 

Principles and Methods of Group Work 

Worship and Special Observances 

Social Security and Retirement 

Social and Welfare Services 


Dependable, concrete, detailed, OLDER 
PEOPLE AND THE CHURCH is 
written with a thorough understand- 


ing of the minister’s problems with his 


older parishioners. Here is a long-needed 
working tool for an exacting task—that 
of helping older people become useful 
and happy in their lives of Christian 
service. 


$2.50 at your bookstore 


Abingdon-Cokesbury 


communism. The author says on this 


important matter: “I do not believe 
that fear of one authoritarian power 
justifies compromise with another, es- 
pecially when the compromise may be 
used to strengthen clerical fascism in 
many countries.” 

It is of more than incidental im- 
portance (as supporting the thesis of 
this book concerning Catholic power) 
that prominent New York publishers 
did not dare publish the book because 
of the certain boycotts and campaigns 
of villification in which the Roman 
Church may be expected to try to keep 
it from the public, or to minimize its 
influence on American readers.—H.S.L. 


God Was in Christ 
By Donatp M. Barrie, Char 
Scribner’s Sons, $2.75 


John Baillie of Edinburgh is so w 
known in this country, having liv 
and taught here for several years, th 
his reputation tends to overshad 
that of Donald Baillie of St. Andrev 
In Scotland, however, the two brothe 
are both recognized as theologians 
the front rark, and the latest book 
the St. Andrews Baillie is sure to € 
hance his standing here. 

It is many years since there h 
been a full-length Christological stu 
in English. That makes the prese 
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For people who want their lives and money to count for 
good and yet, naturally, feel they cannot give their money 
away without making provision for their old age, Salvation 
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Annuities give a guaranteed 


life income, regular and dependable, while the annuitant 
has the joy of helping in the great humanitarian work of 


the Salvation Army. 


Salvation Army Annuities are issued under 
the supervision of the New York State Insur- 


ance Department. 
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volume especially welcome. Its chief 
haracteristic is the balance which it 
reserves as between those who are 
nterested only in the Jesus of history 
nd those who regard the historical 
spect as relatively unimportant and 
old that it is only the Christ of faith 
hat matters. -Professor Baillie refuses 
o be drawn into either extreme. He 
eeks a synthesis between the older 
mphasis on the historical Jesus and the 
arthian emphasis upon the Christ of 
dogma, believing that neither position 
is really significant without the other. 
e insists on doing justice to both the 
uman nature of Jesus and the Divine 
ature. 


The apparent contradiction between 
the two aspects of Jesus is resolved by 
frankly accepting the fact of paradox 


and, indeed, making it the clue to inter- 
preting the Incarnation. As St. Paul’s 
paradoxical testimony, ‘‘Not I but the 
grace of God,” suggests that he was 
most truly himself when his life was 
most fully the channel of God’s opera- 
tion, so—Professor Baillie argues—the 
union of the human and the Divine 
in Christ may be best understood 
—S.M.C 


FESTIVAL OF CHOIRS 


For the twelfth consecutive year the 
Boston Area Council of Churches spon- 
sored a Festival of Choirs, in Trinity 
Church, Copley Square, Boston, con- 
ducted by Dr. H. Augustine Smith, 
head of the department of sacred music 
at Boston University School of Music. 
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@ Book through your favorite dealer 


Cothedral—tilms 


1970 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 


NT. PAUL: 


p SERIES 


Non effectiveness in 


teaching the Life of St. Paul is in store for 
every pastor and lay teacher who uses 
this deeply stirring, authentic, and highly 
entertaining series of motion pictures 
made for the Church by “Cathedral,” the 
most experienced producer of religious 


films. 

Now Ready: Rental 
I. Stephen, First Christian Martyr (20 min.) $6 
2. Conversion of Saul of Tarsus (30 min.) $8 
3. Years of Apprenticeship (30 min.) $8 


And in Production: 


4. Return to Jerusalem 
5. First Years Of The Ministry 
6. Ambassador of Christ 


Established 1938 


C.S. Lewis, 
Apostle 
the Skeptics 


CHAD WALSH 


This full-length study of 
the man and his works re- 
veals Lewis the writer and 
Lewis the Christian apolo- 
gist. The book discusses the 
main features of his theology 
as revealed in his writing. 
There are, for instance, chap- 
ters on his concept of God, 
his views of the after-life, his 
treatment of Original Sin. 
Lewis’ theology is ‘ortho- 
dox” without being “‘funda- 
mentalist;” the importance 
of his religious position in 
relation to other trends in 
modern Christianity is dis- 
cussed with the fact of his 
immense popularity in mind. 


Lewis the writer com- 
mands one of the best prose 
styles among modern writers. 
A large part of the book is 
devoted to an analysis of 
Mr. Lewis’ literary tech- 
nique, a criticism of it, and 
an evaluation of his per- 
manent contribution to liter- 
ary tradition. 


A brief biographical sketch 
gives Lewis the man as he is 
at his work in Oxford, among 
his friends, and in the lecture 
hall. $2350 


At all bookstores 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11 IN eee 


Enriching 
Worship 


Edited by 
A. J. WILLIAM MYERS 


@ “ENRICHING WORSHIP is a 
perfect title for this long-needed 
volume containing such a dis- 
criminating selection of poetry, 
stories, quotations, psalms and 
prayers. Leaders of worship, di- 
rectors of religious education, pas- 
tors, and young people will find 
it a rare source book from which 
to choose materials for worship.” 
—Epna M. Baxter, Head of De- 
partment of. Religious Education, 
Hartford Seminary Foundation. 


Comprising: 127 prose selec- 
tions, 357 poems, 357 aphorisms, 
139 prayers, 84 psalms—1064 
in all. 


398 pages $3.50 


ie 1me 
lo Spare 


DOUGLAS V. STEERE) 


@ A book on spiritual retreats,-giv- 
ing their purpose and showing 
how they are conducted; with a 
section containing talks, readings 
and prayers for use on a weekend 
retreat or for private devotions. 


“This book explicitly, practically, 
and expertly equips those seeking 
to lead or share in the widespread 
current movement for religious 
retreat. While it discusses a par- 
ticular kind of retreat, it is rich in 
suggestiveness and background 
for any retreatant.”—Joun OL1- 
VER NEtson, Director, The Com- 

' mission on the Ministry, Federal 
Council of Churches. 


$2.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue Cross or Hosea, H. Wheeler Robinson, Westminster Press, Phila- 


delphia $1.5¢ 
Tue Fairy or A ScHOLAR, David F. Swenson, Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. Kierkegaardian Philosophy. $2.50 


Tue Toucu or THE Master’s Hann, Harold A. Cockburn, with an Intro- 
duction by John Sutherland Bonnell, Fleming H. Revell Co., N. Y.$1.5( 
WHEN THE LAmp FiicxeErs, Leslie D. Weatherhead, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. Sermons on practical subjects by the minister of City 
Temple, London 
IN THE LAND oF Jim Crow, Ray Sprigle, Simon and Schuster, New York  $2.5¢ 
Towarp A REesBorN CuHurcH, Walter Marshall Horton, Harper & Bros. 
A Review and Forecast of the Ecumenical Movement $1.5¢ 
Tur EFrectiveE City Cuurcu, Murray H. Leiffer, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press S2ele 
OLDER PEOPLE AND THE CuurcH, Paul B. Maves and J. Lennart Cedarleaf, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press $2.5( 
Tue REUNION OF THE CHuRCH, Lesslie Newbigin, Harper & Bros. A 
survey of the whole ecumenical idea and the place for such institu- 
tions as the Church of South India in it. $3.06 
THE History OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH, 2 VoLuUMES, Jules Lebreton and 
Jacques Zeiller, The Macmillan Co. $16.5( 
C.S. Lewis: APOSTLE TO THE SKEPTICS, Chad Walsh, The Macmillan Co. $2.5( 
Tue Hoty ImMpErRATIVE, Winston L. King, Harper & Bros. $2.50 
ENRICHING WorsHIP, A. J. William Myers, Editor and Compiler, Harper & 
Bros. Sourcebook of prose selections, poems, aphorisms, prayers, 
psalms. 


Tue Discretes oF Curist, A History, Winfred Ernest Garrison and Alfred 
T. DeGroot, Christian Board of Publication, St. Louis, Mo. $5.06 


PASADENA COUNCIL EXHIBIT 


At the diamond jubilee in the Civic 
Auditorium in Pasadena, Calif., the 
Council of Churches presented in 
photographs and memorabilia — the 
history of twelve of the city’s older 
churches and six interdenominational 
agencies. 


If You Are Too Busy 
for Daily Devotions 
You are too busy 


Alone, or within your family circle, 
give some time each day to Bible 
reading, prayer and meditation. 
THE UPPER ROOM, the world’s 
most widely used devotional guide, 
will help you. ; IN, 
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Smporlant New Looks 


Reinhold NIEBUHR 


@ FAITH AND HISTORY. A profound, highly provocative an- 
alysis of Christian and modern views of history. Along with Dr. 
Niebuhr’s The Nature and Destiny of Man and Moral Man and Im- 
moral Society it will stand as a landmark in twentieth century re- 
ligious and philosophical thought. . $3.50 


Henry Knox SHERRILL 


Ernest F. SCOTT 


@ THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY IN OUR TIME. A thoughtful and 
earnest commentary by the Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church on the spiritual state of the world and the challenging 
task now facing the Church and its ministry. $2.00 


@ THE PURPOSE OF THE GOSPELS. Why were the Gospels 
written, so many years after Jesus’ death? What was the motive 
which impelled their authors, in an age when the Christian religion 
seemed well established, to go back to its beginnings? A foremost 


scholar provides a penetrating answer. $2.50 


Emil BRUNNER 


@ CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISATION. The first part of Dr. 
Brunner’s Gifford Lectures, in which he sets forth a Christian doc- 
trine of the foundations of civilisation. Every reader will find this a 
challenging book which throws important light on the future of West- 


ern civilisation. $2.50 


Donald M. BAILLIE 


JUNE, 1949 


@ GOD WAS IN CHRIST. A highly important study of the person 
and work of Christ. “First-rate theological thinking put in delight- 
fully lucid English”—HENRY SLOANE COFFIN ® “One of the finest 
pieces of theological work which I have come across in many years.’ 


—EMIL BRUNNER $2.75 


At all bookstores @ Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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In the past 100 years, American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreements have been 
issued to thousands of men, women and 


children. : 


Unlike stocks, callable bonds and mort- 


gages, A.B.S. Annuities never require re- 


investment and never depreciate in value. 


The rate of payment to you is the highest 
figure consistent with safety and still leave 
a generous residue for the wider circula- 
tion of the Scriptures. Your checks are 
mailed promptly. There are no coupons 


to be clipped. Your payments are the 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


450 PARK AVENUE C) 


“Your Gift that Lives.” 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


same as long as you live and are based on 


your present age. 


In addition to receiving regular pay- 
ments from your Annuities, you have the 
joy of knowing that, in due time, a part of 
your Gift will continue to spread the Word 
of God. 


We féel sure that 


you will enjoy reading 
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